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GODORT CHAIR'S WELCOMING REMARKS 

Naxin« R, Haggerty, Chair 
Government Docunents Round Table 
Utah Library Association 

Good Morning. I an Naxine Haggerty^ Chair of the Otah Library Association 
Government Documents Round Table^ better known as ULA GODORT. On behalf of the 
Utah Library Association and the Hinckley Institute of Politics^ I welcome all 
of you to the Symposium on Public Access to Federal Government Information. 

I want to take a moment to recognize the groups ^nd people who have made 
this meeting possible. Firsts let me extend appreciation to our major funder^ 
the Utah Library Association and its current President, Connie Lamb as well as 
to the Chair of the ULA Finance Committee and ULA Past President, Brad Nauer. 
Also, I want to thank another f under, the Utah College Library Council and it's 
current President, Wayn;^ Peay. Finally, I wart to acknowledge our third f under, 
the Friends of Documents Committee of the American Library Association 
Government Documents Round Table. And we appreciate the co«-sponsorship of the 
Hinckley Institute ~ Ted Wilson, Director, and Bae Gardner, Assistant Director. 

Next, it is my pleasure to recognize the Symposium Steering Committee that 
planned and worked on this program. It is composed of representatives from 
several sections of ULA: Douglas Abrams, Chair of the Academic Section; 
Anna DeMiller, Vice Chair/Chair Elect of the Rc^ference and Adult Services 
Section; Jennifier Angier of the Special Libraries Section; Dennis Day of the 
Public Library Section; Juli Hinz, Chair of the Continuing Education Committee 
of GODORT; and Sally Patrick of the Public Library Section, who brought us her 
special expertise in media and public relations^ Let ma also mention Marriott 
Library staff members, who were not on the Committee, but who assisted in 
several ways. Two members of the Documents Division staff worked on the display 
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of "Endangered Documents,* which is on the table in the back of the room: 
Nichele Ruhlin pulled the items together and wrote the annotations, Dylan Dillon 
typed up the list, and Lenora Berendt duplicated it« Terry Pahy, of 
Acquisitions, produced the packet labels on the Macintosh. And Ruth Preat, of 
Computer Aided Reference, is assisting Ralph Rranz, head of the Audio Visual 
Division, in the taping of today's syiv>osiam« 

Please notice the Icsms in the packet you received at the door* There are 
some regular size sheets of paper for taking note5« The smaller pieces of paper 
are to be used for writing down questions to submit to the speakers* Please put 
only one question on a piece of paper and pass it up to Ted Wilson, who will 
read each one at the microphone. When all of the written questions are read and 
answered we will take questions from the floor* 

Also, note the yellow evaluation sheet in your packet. We hope that each 
one of you will fill it in and leave it on the table by the door as you go out. 

On the registration table we have copies of Donna Demac*s book. Keeping 
American Uninformed . It is the paperback edition that sells for $8.95. Also, 
there are copies of ALA*s Less Access to Less Information ^ for $1.00 each. 

Now, why are we here? Because times are change and we need to know what 
is happening to the most valuable resource available to citizens of a democratic 
society — information. Por about 10 years librarians have been observing, 
experiencing, and discussing the trends and changing patterns in access to all 
kinds of information. Librarians in the federal depository libraries have been 
especially sensitive to the changes in acc^^ss to federal government information 
as we carry out our daily professional responsibilities of providing information 
to our patrons. We are among the first to discover that a publication has 
ceased, or that a publication is no longer free, or that the price of a 
publication has increased. It is librarians who must tell the public, *Yes, we 
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can gtt the inforaation you nMd fro» an alactronic database — but for a fee,' 

So, the Steering Comittee menbere of the ULK Government Documents Round 
Table agreed it was time to share our experience and concerns on the issue of 
access with the public in a formal way. While the Round Table has been very 
active within OIA, this is the first time we have brought a program to the 
general public. 

There are no simple answers to the concerns and issues we will confront 

today, we do not expect a concensus. However, we do have four goals today: 

1. To help all of us appreciate our special heritage of 
access to our government's information; 

2 To help us become aware of the trends and changing 
patterns of access; 

3. To give us an opportunity to consider and evaluate the 
pros and cons of the issues involved; 

4. And to encouiTage us all to be effective citizens in our 
democratic society ~ to make our informed opinions and 
desires known to our elected and appointed leaders — to 
participate, to affect our own future. 

To accomplish these goals, we Aave selected a panel of knowledgeable, 

involved people to present the issues to you. Two are from this community and 

three represent groups at the national level. Ted Wilson will be our 

moderator. He will introduce each speaker, take your questions, and at th^f end 

help us pull together the highlights of the ideas presented by our speakers. 

While Ted really needs no introduction, let me just say that Ted exemplifies 

the effective citizen in cur democratic society. He first served his community 

as an educator, then stepped into the public arena and served again as the 

elected Mayor of Salt Lake City for 9 years, leaving in the early part of his 

third term to become the director of the Hinckley Institute of Politics here at 

the University of Otah. 

So, without further comments, l give you Ted Wilson. 



WODBRATOR'8 IMTOOPOCTORY REMARKS 

TmA Wilson 
Ditsctot, Hincklsy Institute of Politics 

W« ats hsts at this Sysposius on Public Accsss to Psdsral GovsrnMnt 
Information b«causs tbsrs is a problm, and that ptoblan is accass. A fraa 
paopla is a paopla that have accass, that hava anlightanMnti wa can't b« 
anlightanad otharvisa, it is ay plaasura to ba with you this morning and, it is 
also tha plaasura of tha Bincklay Instituta Ko ba a co*»sponsor of this forum; 
and ira*ra dalightad to hava tha spaakars that wa hava, both local and national, 
to ba with us, axparts who can tall us about various sagmants of this problam, 
alicit our thinking, and mayba, by tha and of tha day wa*ll hava a coupla of 
answars, if not all of tham. And mayba wa won't avan hava a coupla. At laast 
wa'll all laava Dattar diractad and battar motivatad, 

Ite all lika to pay allagianca to cartain principlas* Many things in our 
sociaty ara apple pia. Cartainly opannass in govarnmant, accass to information, 
is appla pia. Thara is not a politician in tha world tAat would run on a 
platform that 'I'm going to closa tha doors of govarnmant.' Wa all run, 
spaaking of ^ysalf and othar political laadars, whan wa run for offica, on a 
policy of opannass* Bowavar, cartain things coma into play. Onca wa gat in^o 
offica wa bagin to think in propriat'iry tarmsi wa tand to think wa own tha 
officai than wa bacoma banavolant in tha 9m9% that wa would lika to dictata, 
banavolantly, and than it bacoma aasy to closa doors, closa maatings, and tall 
my city — call down thara and say — if a citizan ccaas down thara and naads 
soma information on tha stop signs on Blavanth Avanua, mayba tha information is 
not availabla. I'va navar raally dona that, but I'm sura that subconsciously 
that phanomanon works in govarnmant. 
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Zt rMinds M of a •toty, wh«n w« talk about principlas w« pay alltgianca 
to* SOM of you aay hava haacd this story — it* a baan around avhila* Zt*a a 
story about a mn vho was cut driving thr^gh tha count rysida ona day, and ha 
saw a pig with a woodan lag* A vary unusual sight* Ha pullad ovar quicklyr 
drova up to tha farMr*s housa and knockad on tha door# Nhan tha farsar caM to 
tha door ha said, "Sir, Z navar bafora in ny lifa hava saan a pig with a woodan 
lag* Could you axplain that to m?* Tha farMr said, Z*d leva to** So, 

tha farMr walkad out of tha housa, ovar to tha pigsty, and thay stood thara 
looking at this pig with tha woodan lag. Tha farMr said, *Zt*s vary sispla. 
This pl3 is brilliant* Ba usad to bring tha othar pigs in at dinnar tiM, halp 
organisa than in ordarly linas, and Z would faad tha»« Ba would oftan play with 
ny childran, catch balls, play frisbaa with thaa, and do various things that you 
wouldn't think a pig would ba able to do* So, wa lovad this pig. This ri9 is 
part of our faally« Ona day Z was out in ay tractor, and Z backad it into a 
bog, and it tippad ovar> As I was going down through tha mck and tha aire td 
ay car tain drowning daath, tha pig grabbad a pola and stuck it into tha pond and 
pullad M out. Wa lovad this pig. Any pig that would traat a family lika that 
should only ba aatan ona lag at a tiM. 

Wall, tha quastion is, ara wa aating our public accass ona lag at a tiaa? 
Do wa hava a public accass systan with a woodan lag? You night think about it. 

Lat*s gat going hara. Z*va axhaustad ay tiM. Lat m introduca to you a 
vary spacial friand of aina. Z hava to burn a littla incansa in this particular 
introduction bacausa this Mn Mans so much to m, parsopally. Ba*s probably 
tha raason Z got into politics, so, if you don't lika what I did in city hall, 
you can blaM this i^Ilow. J. D. WilliaM is a graat, and inspirational 
taachar. Ba has inspirad Mny young paopla into a caraar in politics bacausa of 
his vibrant, aloquant and Maningful taaching. Ba*s baan a profasaor of 
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political sciMM at tha Oni varsity tinea 1952. Ha was avan up har^ at tha 
Dnivaraity bafora I vasr which is raally saying sonathing. J. D. carriaa hia 
oim convictions into his taaching. Ba is outppokani ha is of tan controvarsiali 
and ha likas to stir it upr bacausa ha knows that only whan it is stirrad up 
that paopla raally raspond* Ba also has graat convictions upon which ha l.asaa 
his idaas. Ba*s baan honorad at tha Onivarsity. Ha is currantly sarving as 
Dnivarsity Profaa4or# which is a distinguishad titla givan only to thosa on tha 
caapus who hava distinguishad taaching, acadaaic racords. Ba is organising tha 
Bicantannial Calabraticn for our Constitution, which unfolds this cowing ysar 
and will ba a vary axciting program. I hopa you* 11 all gat involvad in that. 
Ba has racaivad tha Otah Bar Award for Contributing to a Praa Sociaty undar 
Law. Lika Z said, J.D* likas to tall it tha way ha 9mm9 it. Tais iwrning Z 
think youUl saa what I aaan. J. D. has askad m to indicata that his rsMrks 
this aorning do not nacassarily raflact thosa of his dapartMnt or tha 
Dnivarsity # So, Z think, wa*ra going to haar soMthing straight fron J. D. this 
motni^q. Ba will spaak to his titla, *Prasidant Raagan, tha Ragulars Jkra 
Coming.* J. D. ifilliaM. 



PRESIDENT RBAGAN> THE REGDIARS ARE COMING! 

J.D. Williams 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Utah 

I surmise, mr friends, that on the ICth of April, 1775, when the sexton in 
the Old North Church was getting ready to make the dash up the stairs to light 
the two lanterns, he didn't spend two seconds telling jokes with his wife* And 
that when Paul Revere was getting saddle on horseback, there was no time for 
barnyard stories with the yardhand as he prepared to make his dash to Lexington 
and Concord* I*m in that same mood this morning, and thus, I am going to 
apologize for not engaging in the normal pleasantries of the keynote address, 
because they could not help but detract from the seriousness of the situation as 
I see it* 

I think our constitutional house is on fire, and I mean to sound the alarm 
from this place* I repeat Ted*s caveat [in his introduction for me] because 
this speech is going to be extraordinarily controversial* I detach myself from 
my employer* I speak to you today as citizen Williams, even though this is a 

magnificent university that allows all the winds of freedom to blow* Hy purpose 

» 

is to summarize the record of the Reagan Administration under the First 
Amendment and then suggest what I think must be done to stop the hemorrhaging of 
liberty in this country* 

I need to express my debt to the librarians of America and of this State for 
awakening us to the dangers* At another time, fourteen years ago, it was 
newspaper reporters like Woodward and Bernstein of the Washington post and the 
New York Times and CBS and the like* Now, it seems to me as I delve deeply into 
the record in preparation for you this morning, that the people on the front 
line happen to be sitting in this room* I express my gratitude, as a citizen, 
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to them and to you all* Secondly, I want to express iny particular indebtedness 

to an editor at Harper's ^ by the name of Walter Karp* It may be that a number 

of us are going to be dependent upon him« I*m going to be very dependent upon 

him in relating this historical record. The article: 'Liberty under Siege,* 
» 

Harper' St November, 1985. 

We begin with the chronology of censorship in the Reagan Administration in 
his first year of office, 1981 ~ the year that would see the introduction of an 
old and valued tool in budgetary theory called cost/benefit analysis, with a new 
application as the razor's edge of what governments could publish* It was a 
year that would see the beginning of the Reagan Administration campaign to 
delimit the Freedom of Information Act and the shocking action of the President 
of the United States on the 4th of December, 1981, to authorize the Central 
Intelligence Agency to engage in domestic surveillance against American 
citizens* In my judgment, it was in blatant violation of the National Security 
Act of 1947, which restricts the CIA to external surveillance* [I tell you 
this] by way of a quick overview of what would come with extraordinary speed in 
the first year* 

In April of that year, three monthr^ after inauguration, Reagan imposes a 
moratorium on any new government publications and the elimination of wasteful 
expenditures on a number of existing ones* Note one of the first to go by the 
wayside ~ the CIA report on U*S*'-Soviet military expenditures — just as Ronald 
Reagem launches the biggest arms buildup since World War II* Now we would be 
deprived of one of the ways of measuring whether any of that buildup was 
necessary* 

July 10th* Thirty thousand subscribers of the Cuban weekly, 1*11 say it auf 
English, Grandma ^ were notified that they would now have to obtain import 
licenses from the Treasury in order to receive the publication* The order was 
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clearly unconstitutional* if Reagan knew something about constitutional law, or 
if his lawyers in the Justice Department had done their homework, they would 
have know about Lamont v« the Postmaster General in 1965 • The device then was 
not import licenses; the device was, that if you wanted to get communist 
material, you had to return a postcard to the Post Office Department which would 
say, "Send me my communist mail,' from which a list could then be prepared* The 
Supreme Court, in 1965, by an eight to nothing vote, held it unconstitutional* 
The Court spoke through Mr* Justice Douglas, quote, "We conclude that the Act 
[the Postal Reform Act of 1962, that set up this machinery] as construed and 
afqplied, is unconstitutional because it requires an official act (to wit, the 
returning of the card*) as a limitation on the unfettered exercise of the 
addressee^s First Amendment rights, as stated by Mr* Justice Holmes," much 
earlier. Quote, Justice Holmes: "The United states may give up the Post Office 
when it sees fit, but while it carries it on, the use of the mails is almost as 
much a part of free speech as the right to use our tongues** Lamont v* the 
Postmaster General [says] that interference with the right of the freedom of 
people to read is blatantly unconstitutional* Thank God, this early censorship 
of the Reagan Administration, auf Grandma^ was finally stopped by an American 
Civil Liberties Onion lawsuit, later on that year* 

1982. In March, the Administration warns scientists that they can be fined 
$100,000 for discussing technical data with a single foreign student unless they 
obtain a government licenso* Now, you talk about an administration that wants 
to get government off our backs, and it is now going to require scientists in 
academic institutions to get a license to carry on a discussion with c single 
foreign student if it involves technical data in the scientist's field of 
interesti An assistant secretary of commerce, by the name of Lawrence Brady, 
indicates that the Administration is going to combat the strong belief in the 
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academic conmunity that they have inherent right to conduct research free of 
government review and oversight* Now the evil hand of monism is going to extend ^ 
into new corners of America to see to it that scientists understand, if not whom 
they work for, at least to whom they are accountable* 

June* The Office of Management and Budget orders the Nuclear Regulatory ^ 
Commission to suspend aom safety regulations for nuclear power plants without 
any notification to those ¥ho live near the plants* Suddenly, the right to live 
becomes wholly dependent upon the right to know, and Reagan has snuffed that out* % 

1983* On the twenty**fourth of January, the Office of Management and Budget 
revises circular A«122, 'cost Principles for Nonprofit Organizations,* which 
threatens organizations such as the Girl Scouts and the Association for Retarded # 
Citizens with the loss of federal grants if they speak out on public affiars* 
Is thitt OMB*s understanding of *a wide open, robust First Amendment?* A senior 
Republican on the Bouse Ck>vernment Operations Committee looking at Circular # 
A-122, Representative Frank Borton, said, quote, *I cannot believe that this 
could possibly be the intent of the Administration, and yet the language is 

painfully clear** ^ 

Gradually, the coverup masked in cost/benefit became clear* while cutting 
social programs right and left, Reagan then stops funding the Survey of Incomes 
and Program Participation ^ which assesses the Administration's welfare policies; • 
stops publishing the Annual Survey of Child Nutriti<yi and the Annual Housing 
Survey * The explanation is very clear to me: *Don*t let the critics see that 
your budget cuts have riddled the 'safety net*** A new standard emerges in this ^ 
Administration: *Cut and don't tell; let those who wear the shoes find out what 
we've done to them** 

March 3rd* The Reagan Administration denied a visa to the widow of Salvador ^ 
Allende from Chile to come to San Francisco for speeches — a frontal denial of 
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the right of American citizens to hear and understand their extraordinary 
complicity in the overthrow of the Allende government in 1971* Mrs* Alllende 
cannot come to the country of the First Amendment* 

March 11th* Reagan revises National Security Directive 84, imposing lifetime 
censorship lifetime censorship ^ on all government employees with access to 
'sensitive, compartmentalized information** A Reagan PR man was asked, *How many 
government employees will now be subject to lifetime censorship?* His cutesie 
answer, *A handful** ThB actual number: 128,000 officials* And how many 
damaging leaks had emerged from this group in the preceding five years? Not 
one* Mot one* Thank goodness the checks and balances system once again saved 
us in October when the Senate voted down this attempt at lifetime censorship 
regimentation* 

September 12th* Reagan extends his cost/benefit censorship still further* 
All government information agencies henceforth must convince the White House 
that the information they intend to release will pass the cost/benefit test* 
Now the monkey is on the back of the distributing agencies to prove to the White 
Bouse that the benefits will exceed the costs* This blessed organization, the 
American Library Association, then puts it in one single question: *What is the 
dollar benefit of an informed citizenry?* Ronald Reagan would answer on the 
19th of October, *You can't let your people know witnout letting the wrong 
people know — those who are in opposition to what you're doing** Shades of 
Richard Nixon! Critics are enemies! Is an enemies* list just around the corner? 

1984* I must say, the plot thickens* On the third of January, new having 
only two days go to waste since the year began. Justice Department lawyers 
obtain an injunction barring a publisher from publishing an opinion of a 
Colorado judge who had rebuked three Justice Department lawyers* Now, note, the 
Government tries to prevent a book from being published* The Justice Department 



in this action is now resurrecting an infamous doctrine called seditious libel 
and a conpanion doctrine called prior restraint* But the 10th Circuit lifts the 
injunction r roienbering full well the expanded meaning of the First Amendmenc, 
'Neither the Congress nor the President shall abridge the freedom of the 
press** The last time such censorship was attempted r I can remember, was also 
instigated by the Department of Justice under one of my least favorite 
Americans # named John Mitchell, to prevent the New York Tiroes from publishing 
the Pentagon Papers in 1971* 

This next quotation is of substantial length* Will you bear with me as I 
now quote Mr* Justice Black in a very disperse Court, but at least a Court that 
cancelled the injunction on those newspapers* He said: 



In my view it is unfortunate that some of my Brethren are 
apparently willing to hold that the publication of news may 
sometimes be enjoined* Such a holding would make a shambles 
of the First Amendment**** Now, for the first time in the 
182 years since the founding of the Republic, the federal 
courts are asked to hold that the First Amendment does not 
mean what it says, but rather means that the Government can 
halt the publication of current news of vital importance to 
the people of this country**** 

In the First Amendment the Founding Fathers gave the 
free press the protection it must have to fulfill its 
essential role in our democracy* The press was to serve the 
governed, not the governors* The Government's power to 
censor the press was abolished so that the press would 
remain t'^ jver free to censure the Government* The press 
was protected so that it could bare the secrets of 
government and inform the people* 

Only a free and unrestrained press can effectively 
expose deception in government* And paramount among the 
responsibilities of a free press is the duty to prevent any 
part of the government from deceiving the people and sending 
them off to distant lands to die of foreign fevers and 
foreign shot and shell* In my view, far from deserving 
condemnation for their courageous reporting, the New York 
Times # the Washington Post # and other newspapers should be 
commended for serving the purpose that the Founding Fathers 
saw so clearly* In revealing the workings of government 
that led to the Viet Nam War, the newspapers nobly did 
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precisely that which the Pounders hoped and trusted they 
would do* 

Essentially, he is saying that the First Amendment intended that no 
government would ever be able to hide its tracks from the American people* And 
the accumulative record that Karp and I are summarizing today indicates the 
degree to which this Administration is trying to cover xta tracks from the 
American people* 

Late January, 1984. Two Air Force investigators warned an American 
University professor, one hour before his speech on arms control verification at 
a professional conference, that if he gave the paper he would be prosecuted 
under the Espionage Act of 1917* Let's just bring this close to home* Had 
informants in security agencies of this Government understood the tenor of this 
address this 2iK>rning, that would have been replicated at the Union Information 
Desk by some gumshoe of the federal government indicating that, "Williams, if 
you give this speech, there is a 1917 statute that we're going to use against 
you* Don't do it** What a tragedy that Ronald Reagan never read John Stuart 
Mill: *If all mankind, save one, should be of one opinion, they would have no 
more right in repressing him than he would have in repressing them** 

November 20th* The Department of Defense imposes a gag order to prevent any 
dissemination of information outside of the Department concerning technical data 
pertaining to contractor performance cr the results of tests of military 
hardware* Don't disclose information in either of those twv^ areas outside the 
Department, said the order* Here, a jover-up to hide from the American people 
the disasters in the Reagan-Weinberger military buildup — the corruption of 
General Dynamics and General Electric, the rigging of tests on the failed Sgt* 
York anti-aircraft gun, etc* That is what they wanted to prevent us from 
saying* John Milton provides the righc reply: 



Nhat should ye do then? Should ye suppress all this 
flowery crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet 
springing daily in this city? Should ye set an oligarchy of 
twenty engrossers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds 
again, when we shall know nothing but what is measured to us 
by their bushel? Give ne the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties* 

November, 1984« The Reagan Administration opens a grand jury investigation 
of author Antoni Gronovicz and his book about Pope John Paul, God's Broker # 
under a mail fraud statute a mail fraud statute in an attempt to punish 
falsehoods in the book* So, perhaps, for the first time since Memoirs of Fanny 
Hill v# Massachusetts , 1966, we had a book on trial in America. Ronald Reagan, 
since you don't know Mill and the evils of censorship, would you at least listen 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes, dissenting in an earlier censorship case, Abrams v# 
the United States. 1919: 



When men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may choose to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own conduct that the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas — that the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out# That at any rate is the 
theory of our Constitution* It is an experiment, as all 
life is an experiment* Every year if not every day we have 
to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based upon 
imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is part of our 
system I think that we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions that we loathe 
and believe to be fraught with death, unless they so 
imminently tnreaten immediate interference with the lawful 
and pressing purposes of the law that an immediate check is 
required to save the country* 



Ronald Reagan, are you listening? 

The saga of censorship under Ronald Reagan continues to the present* On the 
twelfth of December, 1985, ONB Circular A-*130 placed further restrictions on the 
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gathering and dissemination of information* There is no stopping of the 



hemorrhaging* 

Now, the record traced here is a strange reflection on an administration 
that had talked about getting government off the backs of American citizens* 
Did that really mean, instead, blinding our eyes, plugging our ears, and gagging 
our mouths? Walter Karp has clearly demonstrated that, 'This Administration 
believes that an enlightened citizenry is a menace to the state** It has turned 
cost/benefit analysis into a vicious tool of censorship: cost/benefit, of 
enormous cost to us and solely to benefit them* 

In the calm, documented prose of my dear friend, Valerie Florance, these 

have been the results of that censorship: 'Fewer titles being produced; fewer 

free copies of the titles which are produced; fewer titles available for sale; 

modification in format, especially the shift to microfiche; and price increases 

and user fees** That, at the moment, is the epitaph of the whole rotten record* 

Now, hear Walter Karp*s summation: 

Imagine a faction that would throw honorable men into 
prison so that it could impoverish the public treasury with 
in^unity and bend a sovereign people to its will, not just 
this year and the ne:et, but long after it has fallen from 
power* Imagine a venerable republic, the hope of the world, 
where the habits of freedom are besieged, where 
self-government is assailed, where the vicilant are blinded, 
the well informed gagged, the press hounded, the courts 
weakened, the government exalted, the electorate degraded, 
the Constitution mocked, and laws reduced to a sham so that, 
in the fullness of time, corporate enterprise may regain the 
paltry commercial freedom to endanger the well-being of the 
populace* Imagine a base-hearted political establishment, 
"liberal* as well as "conservative, * Democratic as well as 
Republican^ watching with silent, protective approval this 
lunatic assault on popular government* Imagine a 
soft-spoken demogogue, faithful to nothing except his own 
faction, being given a free hand to turn Americans into the 
enemies of their own ancient liberties* Imagine this and it 
becomes apparent at last how a once-great republic can be 
despoiled in broad daylight before the unseeing eyes of its 
friends* 
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But thanks to th# Walter Karpa, the Washington Post y tha American Library 
Association, the librarians sitting here, the wool has been lifted from our 
eyes; what we once saw through a glass darkly 'we now see in glaring technicolor: 
An administration th^*t a^^ests the First Amendment and lives in fear of the 
right of the people to know* rhat, I think, we now understand. 

Hell, my friends, now is the time to act: 

* to reproduce the Rarp article ( Harper *s # November, 1985) 
and send it far and wide; 

- for the ALA to republish it; 

* to persuade journals wherever you have influence to 
republish it; 

* to get resolutions adopted (of the kind I a:Q about to 
propose) in all our professional organizations until our 
wrath rolls down like water hnd justice as a mighty 
stream upon this Administration; 

- to marshall the full power of Madison's checks and 
balances, to let ambition counteract ambition ~ 4re you 
ready? — and that translates into Representative Peter 
Rodino, chair of the Bouse Judiciary Committee* I see no 
other course but to petition him, for the second time in 
his career in the Bouse, to open in impeachment 
investigation of a sitting President of the U#S. Bis 
naa» is Ronald Reagan . 

[Impeachment proceedings against President Reagan are warranted for:] 

- stifling the flow of news from government to the American 
people; 

- harassing authors awl speakers; 

- threatening domestic organizations if they speak oat on 
public issues; 

* reinstituting the heinous doctrines of seditious libel 
and prior restraint; and 

- replacing a wide open, robust First Amendment with the 
callous censorship of cost/benefit analysis. 

In all of these actions, Ronald Reagan has, with contempt, infringed upon the 
First Amendment, and has thus violated his solemn duty to preseire, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United states. 
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I hop« that this convention contemplates, this afternoon, acting in some 
such fashion* When I go to the meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association in Oregon in March, I shall so propose it; to the American Society 
for Public Administration in Anaheim, California, in April, I shall so propose 
it* And I urge you, in the spirit of what I have said for the distribution of 
the Karp article, that in any organisation where you have membership and 
influence, to attmpt to get that kind of revolution rolling, until Peter Rodino 
and his associates on the House Judiciary Committee cannot possibly ignore the 
pressing nature of preserving and protecting the First Amendment* 

We began with Paul Revere* I conclude with him* As he pounded the 
cobblestones through Lexington on his way to Concord, I surmise he stirred up a 
heck of a fuss* And sleeping townspeople leaned out of their windows, •please 
shut down that noise** And he said, •You'll have noise aplenty here; the 
regulars are coming** 

The regulars are you and I* And standing boldly, now, and doing these 
things, we shall preserve the fairest winding sheet of all: Freedom now, free 
forever* 
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TRBHDS IN QOR SOCIBTT AMD COVBHMMBtIT 
THAT AM CHALLBMGIliG TOAPITIOHAL CONCEPTS OF ACCES S 

lil««n Di cook; Director 
AMriean Ubrary Association 
Washington Offics 



It is a dacidsd plMSura to b« bars today tc axchang* viaws with this 
distinguished panal of spaakars. Tha collactiva br^tadth and dapth of knowladga 
gatharad hara, basad on acadaaic cradantials and work axparianca, is inprassiva 
indaad. Bovavar, Z a» particularly plaasad and proud to ba hara bacausa tha 
idaa and planning for this sy^posiua was initiated by Mi«>ars of tha Govarnnant 
Docuaants Round Tabla of tha Otah Library Association and tha Anarican Library 
Association. 

Sinca ay topic is of global diaansions and ay tiaa is a finite 30 ainutes, 
please bear with ae as Z tick off a basic list of issues which, as Z sea it, 
have played a significant role in heightening our awareness of the increasing 
problaas of cititen access to library and inforaation services in particular and 
federal governaent inforaation in general. 

Zn 1973, the country's energy shortage began driving up the costs of 
resources containing patro-eheaieal eleaents (audiovisuals, aicroforas, plastic 
aaterials). Zt also aada us acutely aware of the need to educate governaental 
authorities at all levels regarding tha critical iaportanca of essential 
teaperatura and huaidity controls in libraries and archives. Por exaaple, 
invaluable rare books and docuaants were in jeopardy froa aold and aildaw 
because of a national policy to save energy by pushing up theraostats in 
suaaar. Because of gasoline shortages and prohibitively high prices, 
booka<^iles were taken out of service to peopl'i in reaote areas, cutting off 
their access to library and inforaation resources. 
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h» books dotociocatod on library aholvaa throughout the country, 
proaorvation tachnlquas caM front and cantar with undaratanding of tha naad to 
daacidify papar* Xrraplaeaabla voluMa wara, and atill ara if laft uacraatad, 
turning to yallov duat on library abalvaa* Alao, thara waa incraaaing naad to 
look at autoaMtion and nav taehnology, not only to praaarva but to conaarva 
apaca and aava conatruction coata, to azpadita information dalivary, and to 
raduca paraonnal coata and daadand joba* 

Incraaaing appraciation for tha aignificanca of tha Praadon of Xnforaation 
Act lad to awaranaaa of tha othar aida of tha coin ~ concarn for tha right of 
tha individual to confidantiality undar tha Privacy Act. 

Tha paaaaga of tha Copyright Act of 1976 unlaaahad a whola aariaa of atill 
unfolding iaauaa, daaling with naw tachnology, a«g« coaputar aoftwara, 
vidao-taping off tha air, rantal of audio and vidao tapaa, vidaodiac 
applicatiocia, coaputar chip protaction, and intarnational copyright privacy 
control throu^ trada and tariff agraaaanta* 

A ganaral-raviaion raviaw of Titla 44 of tha D#S# Coda , covaring govarnMnt 
printing and binding and tha dapoaitory library ayataat in 1979 lad to a raport 
froai tha Joint Coanittaa on Printing antitlad radaral Govarn«ant Printing and 
Publfahinq: Policy i;aat^aa > And that, in turn, pavad tha way for tha Paparwork 
Radttction Act of 1980 ♦ Zta atatad purpoaa ia to achiava coordinatad and 
intagratad fadaral govarnMnt inforMtion policiaa and practicaa* Ovarall 
diraction waa aat up in tha offica of NanagaMnt and Budgat (0MB) • 

SoM of ua wara concarnad that 0MB would bacoM tha nation's information 
Czar* Thay wara chargad with *tha davalopMnt and iaplaaantation of fadaral 
information policiaa, principlaa, atandarda, and guidalinaa, including raviaw 
and approval of information collaction raquaata, tha raduc'cion of paparwork 
burdan placad on tha public, fadaral atatiatical activitiaa, racorda managamant 
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activitlM, privacy of c«eord« pertaining to individuals* interagency sharing of 

I inforaatimi, and acquisition and use of autoMtic data processing and other 

technology for aanaging inforaation resources.* The siren song that sold 
Congress and people in general was paperwork reduction and the a^aling proaise 

I of elialnating governaant redtape* 

In the past five years, postal rates have risen alaraingly, especially for 
the fourth class library rate which is used by libraries far interlibrary loan 

I service to provide users .iccess to resources beyond their own collections* 

Rates went up three tiaes in 1981, alone, settling at 334 for a two pound 
package by the end of that y^ar* But as of January 1, 1986, it juaped froa 540 

f to 674 — a 103 percent increase since 1981* And, if the Adainistration's FT 

1987 budget proposal prevails in Congress, the saae two pound package which cost 
74 back in 1970 will shoot up to the c<nHMrcial rate which currently is 944* 

I This would aean another 100 percent increase since 1984. Monprofit libraries 

having no one to pass these costs on to wist either win budget increases or 
curtail buying books and other library resources in favor of postage staaps. 

^ Nhen it coaes to the nonprofit bulk aail which gets the lion's share of the 

postal revenue forgone subsidy appropriated by Congress, the story is equally 
gria. The churches and charitable organisations, which solicit funds to help 

^ aaintain the President's "safety net" for needy people, will be equally hard 

pressed to continue their aailings. 

In 1983, when deregulation was sweeping the country, the divestiture of AT6T 

^ brought with it another incursion into the library budget an AT6T proposal to 

hike the dedicated-line rate used by libraries for the transaission of 
bibliographic data by an averege of 73 percent. The CAPCOM network in the 

^ District of coluabia, however, was slated to rocket up 108 percent. After 

developing a coalition of the nation's library networks with the Associatim of 
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Research Libraries, AIA, working with Senator Larry Pressler (R-SO) of the 
Senate Conner ce Coimittee, was able to fend off that AT&T proposal before the 
Federal CcMumnications commission (PCC)# Instead, the libraries* rates went up 
an average of about 27 percent* Still too steep when you consider some bills 
were already $3,000 a month. 

In the midst of trying to overcome the erosion of increasing library costs 
and taxpayer rebellions, like California's Proposition 13, there was a trend 
toward user fees, especially for nontraditional services, such as online 
database searching. And, from time to time, there have also been temporary 
charges assessed to nonresident library users who have withdrawn their tax 
support. 

The monstrous $200 billion budget deficit, which had more than doubled since 
passage of the 1981 tax law with its $750 billion drain off of revenues over a 
three year period, led last Fall co the Gramm-Rudman^Bollings Amendment to the 
Debt Ceiling bill* This measure, to reduce the federal deficit to zero by 1991, 
has been celled *an act of desperation* by House Majority leader Jim Wright 
(D-TX). It is also viewed by many of us as an abdication of Congress' 
constitutional 'power of the purse** In any case, its first bite is being felt 
with a 4.3 percent across-the-board cut in library and other domestic federal 
programs. Nationwide state and local governments face the prospect of losing 
some $10 billion. This was detailed in the January IS Federal Register in the 
sequestration report of 0MB and the Congressional Budget Office (CBO), as called 
for in the £*Rr£ Amendment (the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985) PL 99-177. 

The next installment in the annual budc^t process showed up February 5, in 
the Administration's budget proposals for FY 1987. There for the fifth 
consecutive time, the library grant programs under the Library Services and 
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Construction Act and Title ZZ of the Higher Education Act are reconmiended for 
elimination. Zn addition, they have proposed a rescission of $33 million 
appropriated in FY 1986 for public library construction, library literacy 
prograas, as well as for the HBA ZZ training, r&d, and research library funds. 

The trend towards "privatization* (the selling of public property into 
private hands) combined with the ongoing move to *contract*out* federal 
libraries as connercial services, covered by ONB Circular A«*76 is a kind of 
one-two punch, as Z see it# Zt will further erode the quality of library 
service ^md access to it not only by citizens seeking federal information 
developed and gathered at taxpayer expense, but also by other governmental 
agencies at the federal, state, and local levels* So much for the much-touted 
federalism* • 

Zncidently, the FY *87 budget also proposes to rescind the final quarter 
payment of general revenue sharing funds for FY 1986* There goes another 
vestage of the federal partnership down the drain* 

Zn the same FY *87 budget, as you probably know, the President is seeking an 
8 percent increase in defense spending* As many of you may recall, in recent 
years, the money for academic research funded by the National Science Foundation 
has dwindled to a mere trickle* Anyone interested in federally funded research 
these days better resign themselves to the Department of Defense (DOD) as their 
source* And with DOD dollars, you are likely to get a national security blanket 
wrapping your project as top secret* 

This sense of Big Brother growing more powerful in our democratic society is 
heightened by the increasing number of news stories about the President signing 
a secret directive on November 1 (NSDD *196), requiring thousands of 
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Administration officials to submit to polygraph tests as part of a counter 
espionage crackdown throughout government* 

Since HSDO is classifiedr it is not known if it contains a prepublication 
review system for speeches and writings of current and former government 
employees* However# according to a June 1984 Government Accounting office (GAO) 
report every employee with access to 'sensitive* compartmental information (SCI) 
is being required to sign a lifelong prepublication censorship agreement (Form 
4193)* Since the issuance of Form 4193 in 1981, approxirawely 156,000 military 
and civilian employees have been required to sign ^uch agreenmnts at the 
Department of Defense alone* The GAO reports that employees in 22 other federal 
agencies have also signed these agreements* 

Finally, I must call your attention to OIIB*s issuance DecesA>er 12 of 
Circular A-130r Management of Federal Information Resources * This 21-page 
circular is must reading for anyone monitoring the continuing pattern of the 
federal government to restrict government publications and information 
dissemination activities* He should all pay careful attention to its 
i]Q>lementation* 

In a December 23 Washington Post editorial, "Privatizing the Numbers,* they 
said that the circular *would likely reduce the number of printed government 
publications available in libraries or at low cost and increase the already 
widespread practice of private outfits interfacing with government computers and 
providing printouts for users at hefty fees** 

Circular A-130, which first appeared in draft form for comment in the March 
15, 1985 Federal Register # although somewhat improved now, still requires 
cost*benefit analysis of government information activities, *maximum feasible 
reliance on the private sector* for the dissemination of government information 
products and services, and cost recovery through user charges where appropriate* 
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The likely outcome is an acceleration of the current trend to conanercialize and 
privatize government information* 

In closing, 1 ask you ~ Are we going to weigh the cost of information 
access on the marketplace scales of the Office of Management and Budget or on 
the scales of justice and equality? What price tag can we put on an informed 
electorate and democracy? 
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ISSUES IN THE MANAGBMBNT AND DISSBMINATICW OP FEDERAL INFORMATION 

Kenneth B* Allen 
Vice President, Government Relations 
Information Industry Association 

Introduction 

It is a pleasure to be here today* My staff has suggested that it is 
someirtiat of a waste to send a non**slcier ~ such as myself ^ to Salt Lake city 
in February • Nevertheless, although I will not be taking advantage of the local 
ski slopes, which I understand are great, I have come because the issues on 
today's agenda are critical ones that affect all of us ~ as citizens, as 
librarians, as academicians, and as private sector companies* 

My remarks may be somewhat more dull than those you have already heard* I 
do not intend to call for either impeachment or a tax increase* Instead, I 
would like to return to today's agenda • the management of federal information* 
AS we discuss this issue, it is hope that we will discover a commonality of 
interests that will permit us to work together to preserve the information 
channels of this nation* 

Before I address current federal information policy, one point should be 
emphasized* The program for today's symposium indicates that I was formerly 
with the U.S. Office of Management and Budget* There is nothing wrong with 
that; I spent over nine years at OMB* Moreover, I am proud of my years with the 
government and believe I made substantial contributions to public service* 
However, I am no longer with the government* Accordingly, it should be made 
absolutely clear that I cannot and will not speak for current Administration 
policy on these or any other matters* Apart from the fact that it would be 
wrong to do so, it would also be misleading* I am no more privy to the 



government's deliberations and decisionmaking processes than the rest of you in 
this room* 

Todayr I represent the Information Industry Association* We are a 
broad-abased trade association representing over 450 companias interested in 
business opportunities associated with the creation # dissemination and use of 
information* I should note that only a relatively small percentage of our 
members are involved in the dissemination of products and services based upon 
government information* Most of the companies I represent provide information 
products and services which have nothing to do with government information* If 
I were to do a survey of my meid>ers, it is likely that the issues we are here to 
discuss would not receive a high priority from a business perspective* On the 
other handr all of ny ambers are also citizens* Prom that perspective, all 450 
companies who belong to the Association are vitally interested in these 
matters* with that disclaimer/ I would like to turn to the issues before us* 
Trends in Government Information Hanagement 

The underlying assumption of today's program is that a number of significant 
trends are emerging regarding the availability and management of information 
held by the Federal government* I believe that assumption is correct* Is the 
federal government collecting and creating less information today? The answer 
is yes* is more and more government information being put into electronic 
media? The answer is yes* Is greater attention being paid to the economic 
value of information? The answer is yes* And finally, are greater 
restrictions, such as those associated with national security controls, being 
placed on the availability of government information? The answer is also yes* 

In addition to understanding what is happening, it is also important to 
understand why* One of the things I learned many years ago as an 
intercollegiate debater was that it is impossible to have an intelligent and 
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informed debate unless there is some agreement as to basic definitions and 
I principles. The same holds true for public policy issues. If we do not have an 

accurate understanding of both what is occurring and why ~ it will be 
difficult, if not iinpossible, to address these issues in a rational and useful 
I manner • 

We must, therefore, be careful in analyzing why the government is reducing 
the amount of information. It is all too easy to misinterpret the motives for 

^ these actions. An example comes to mind. On the plane to Salt Lake C^ty, I was 

reading a travel guide about Utah and learned that the bricks used to construct 
the bank in Vernal, Otab, were delivered by parcel post. It seems that it was 

I cheaper to send the bricks through the mail than it was to have them delivered 

through more traditional means. Eventually, of course, parcel post rates were 
raised to the point where this was no longer feasible. It is possible that some 

^ persona may see this increase in postal rates as a deliberate attempt to stifle 

the brick industry, or prevent the further expansion of Vernal. It is, of 
course, extremely unlikely that this was the case and to assert such a motive 

^ would be both inaccurate and misleading. The same holds true for federal 

information policy. 

Are these trends part of a grand scheme or conspiracy on the part of some 
^ government officials to reduce the ability of citizens to access government 

information, as some observers have suggested? without hesitation, I believe 
the answer is a resounding no. While it may disappoint some, the trends we are 
^ seeing in government information policy a^re the result of much more simple and 

straightforward motives. It is highly probable that there are a few isolated 
individuals in Washington who truly believe that the public has access to too 
much information. However, there is no central policy or organization in 
Washington dedicated to reducing the public's access to information. Rather, 
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the trends we ate seeing can be traced to two factors* One is the general 
philosophy of the current Administration an Administration that was 

overwhelmingly elected to reduce and redefine the role of the federal 
government. The second factor is the attempt of public officials to find 
solutions to legitimate policy concerns^ such as national security* To suggest 
any other motive, especially without evidence, is inappropriate and dangerous* 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 

In discussing federal information policy, the place to start is the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980, the father of OHB Circular A-130, since that is 
frequently referred to as the root of all evil. Despite assertions to the 
contrary, the sole objective of the Paperwork Reduction Act was and is to 
improve the management of government resources, and, in particular, to address 
two specific pr^lems. The first problem was that the government was collecting 
too much information from the public* The second problem was that federal 
agencies were not managing their computer resources very efficiently and 
effectively* 

I am positive that each of you in this room has, on occasion, complained 
about the amount of government paperwork you receive* You are not alone* The 
Commission on Federal Paperwork clearly documented that citizens, librarians, 
businesses, local governments, and others weie spending over one hundred billion 
hours annually providing information to the government* I am sure that Mayor 
Wilson could attest to the time and effort spent by his administration to 
provide information requested by the federal government* The Commission also 
documented that much of this information was unnecessary or duplicative of 
information already held by the government* Unlike other government programs 
and activities, there was no check and balance system to ensure that agencies 
were only collecting information that was truly needed* Almost any government 



employee could create a new form and send it to the public* Frequently, it 
seemed that almost every government employee was doing so* 

As a citizen you may feel that such paperwork is a pain to comply with* 
However, it is much more than that* SI >p to think about the time your 
organizations and local governments spend to provide such information to the 
federal government* You will quickly see that it is more than a pain: it 
becomes a costly burden* Your tax dollars are being spent to pay federal 
employees who create the forms and to pay state and local employees who must 
provide the information* Somehow this doesn't seem very efficient, especially 
if the information isn't used* Certainly, we in the private sector think so* 
Every dollar a company spends to collect information for the government, and it 
can be a substantial amount, increases the cost to the consumer and diverts 
resources that would be better spent on more efficient activities* 

The second problem addressed by the Paperwork Reduction Act was that the 
government doesn't use computers very effectively* I am sure that most of you 
have read stories about government computer systems that didn't quite work* Who 
can forget last year's problems at the Internal Revenue Service* There may 
still be some people waiting for their refunds* Closer to home, you may 
remember the NORAD systm in Coloradc which erroneously signaled incoming enemy 
missiles because someone put the wrong tape on the computei:* While not all 
government computer systems suffer from such afflictions, there are sufficient 
examples to cause concerns* Z remember an Air Force logistics system on which 
$500 million was spent before it was cancelled* The point is that this is a 
serious problem which cannot be permitted to continue* The money spent on such 
systems is too substantial to be wasted, and the systems themselves directly 
affect the ability of the government to carry out its programs* 
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Th« solution to these problems was the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 • 
This Act really does three things* One, it provides that no agency may collect 
information from the public without demonstrating to the Office of Hanagment and 
Budget that such information is necessary and does not duplicate other 
information held by the government. Second, it requires the ONB to establish 
consistent, government«^ide policies to improve the management of federal 
information resources. Third, and perhaps most importantly, it recognises in 
law the concept that information is a resource which has both cost and value. 

I believe that most of us in this room would accept this concept. It is 
difficult today to continue to argue that information is a *free good* and mean 
that it has no cost. It is likely that you in the library community were aware 
of the cost of information long before many others in our society. The costs of 
establishing and maintaining your collections are all costs directly 
attributable to the collection, maintenance and distribution of information. 
The important point is that once you recognize that information has costs, you 
must also take the next step and manage those costs. Unless, of course, you 
have access to an endless supply of money. 

The same is true of the government, which spends over $15 billion a year 
just to buy and manage computers. No one has ever been able to estimate the 
total cost of government information activities. But even the most conservative 
estimate suggests that it is a substantial portion of the federal government's 
budget. On the value side, information is important because it is a resource 
which feeds the decisionmaking process. Many public officials were concerned 
that, despite all the money spent on information activities, agencies weren't 
managing these activities very efficiently and, more importantly, weren't 
getting accurate and timely information. Decisionmakers never seemed to have 
the right information at the right time. All too frequently, the answer to a 
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problM was •itt^s do a study;* which# o£ course, nsans •ist^s collsct mors 
inforMtion £rom the public** Bsttsr maniigsaent of thsss resources would 
hopefully result in better and more tinely decisions* 

was the Paperwork Reduction Act needed? Yes. Has the Act been effective? 
yss* Today, the governaent collects substantially less inforution than it did 
before the Act. Zn most instances, this is information that was not needed and 
probably never used. Certainly we could argue about the value of individual 
information collections* I do not intend to engage in such a debate because it 
ignores the more important issue: most of the information collections that have 
been disapproved involved information that was unnecessary and has never been 
mlssed« 

Another point that has not been made is that ONB*s review of agency 
information collections is not a secretive process* To the contrary, it is 
deliberately done in the open* Agencies must tell the public when they submit a 
request for approval to Oiffii the public is requested to provide comments on the 
merits of that request; and the record of the decision, including OMB*s 
rationale, are available for review in a public docket room. Public 
partcipation is a valued part of the process* 

The Act has also fostered better management of agency computer systems* 
Agencies are beginning to focus on management issues such as better long-range 
planning and iaqplementation of software controls; issues which are somewhat 
obscure to address today* Senior public officials are paying close attention to 
critical information technology systems* Due to the lead time associated with 
the introduction of new computer systems, these results will take a little 
longer to see* 

The Mst iiport4»nt benefit of the Paperwork Reduction Act is that agencies 
are beginning to recognize that information resources management, also known as 
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ISM, is a l«9itiMt« MfiagMtnt disciplin«« This isn't tMlly a difficult 
concapt* Basically r it Mans# that whan you sat out to collact or craata 
infocMition# you should hava 90m idaa as to hoir you intand to usa it* 

Two othar points should ba Mntionad about tha Paparwork Raduction Act* 
Pirst, it providas 0MB with no spacific authority to raviaw individual agancy 
dissaaliiatiofi activitias* OHB doas not raviaw, or ^t involvad in# agancy 
propoaals to print and dissMdnata individual raportsr studias# ate* Blsawhara 
in Titla 44 of tha Onitad Statas Coda # OHB is raouirad to raviaw and approva 
continuing pariodicals issuad by agancias* Bowavar# apart from this 
raqairaMiit, which has taan in asistanca for Mny yaars, OHB 4oas not otharwisa 
gat involvad in spacific dissamination activitias of tha fadaral govarnMnt* 
Oaclsions about such activitias ara nada solaly and indapandantly by agancy 
officials* 80 think about that as you raviaw tha axhibit of cancallad and 
andangarad publications in tha naxfc roM* OHB may hava baan involvad if tha 
inforaation for tha publication is no longar collactad* Bowavar# if tha agancy 
still collacts tha data# OMB had no part in tha dacision as to irtiathar or not it 
would ba publishad* 

Tha sacond point to iMika about tha Paparwork Raduction Act is that it was a 
bipartisan piaca of lagislation* Tha Congrass ovarwhalaingly votad for iti a 
Z)a»ocratic Prasidant supportad it and signad it; and a Rapublican Prasidant has 
inplaMntad it* Ragardlass of political parsuasion# thara was support for this 
Act* In fact# tha only opposition to tha Act caaa fron a faw salactad fadaral 
aganciasr such as tha Intarnal Ravanua Sarvica and tha Oapartmant of Dafansa* 
Thair objactions wara basad upon tha racognition that thay would hava to bagin 
justifying why thay wara collacting all that inforaation and bagin to aanaga 
thair information rasourcas Bora afficiantly* 
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Sc ifbat bM th« iapact bMn? Uss InforMtion is nov b^inq coll«ct«d by 
gov^riUMnt «9#iiciM« This mam that 1ms infonuition is svsilsbls* Hots 
inforastion is bsing pat into slsctronic Mdis «s sgmciM invsst in infotMtion 
ttehMlogy for ths porpoM of handling aors infooMtion Mrs sfficiMtly* 
FiMlly# grMtar attsntion is bting paid to inforMtion m a rssourcs« Agsnciss 
ars beginning to Mnags thsir inforMtion rssoorcss for ths first tiM* 
Psdsral BttdMt Crisis 

Tliars is a ssoond Mjor its« on ths Washington agsnda ifhich also has a 
diract ~ and parhaps Mra significant ~ impact on tha issuas m ara 
addrassing. In fact, Z a« soMwhat surprisad that Z hava gottan this far 
without Mtttioning it* That ita» is, of coursa, tha fadaral daficit* To ba 
absoltttaly blant, our Mtion is facing a natioMl crisis* Tha annual budgat 
daficit is ovar $220 billim and growing* As tha Prasidant Mid on Tuasday# tha 
budgat procMS is Mt working* GraM-RudMn-Bollings is avidanca of that* 
OMbla to t%9kch agraaMttt on irtiara to tri» tha fadaral budgat, tha CongraM and 
tha Prasidant hava put in placa a procass that will raquira drastic, 
acroM-tha*board, raductions in fadaral prograM* All activitias of tha 
govaruMnt, including inforMtion prograM, will ba affactad if this lagislation 
is triggarad* Zf this happans, prograM will ba raducad without ragard to tha 
iapact on tha dalivary of public sarvicasi it will not ba a rational procass* 
As wa addrass tha issuas on today's aganda, wa hava to faca this problaa 
hMd-oni M painful as that My ba* 

That is aiiough history* Tha raal issua is whara do wa go fro* hara? Z sm 
two stapa* Tha first is to agrM on tha problM — both tha what and tha why* 
Tha saeond stap is to bagin davaloping workabla and practical solutions* An 
Mr liar spaakar rafarrad to Paul Ravara and his rola in tha Asarican 
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Involution* Paul did a graat job of annouacing tha ravolution and ralativaly 
littla to win it* Tha alan baa baan aoundad;^ Zt ia up to tha citizan-^aoldiara 
— tbat aaana ua ~ to taka tha naxt action* 

Sinca m ara diacuaaing tha availability of ^varnMut information, Z think 
tha flrat atap ia to d^atinguiab aaong tha typaa of information bald by tba 
fadaral govarnsant* Thia ia iiqportant bacauaa diffarant approacbaa ara raquirad 
to provida tba public with accaaa to diffarant typaa of information* Tba firat 
catagory ia information about tba intarnal oparationa of govariuMnti information 
wbicb ia nacaaaary if tba citisanry ia to undaratand bow ita govarnmant 
functiooa* Tbia typa of information would includa mamoranda# lattara, 
daciaionmaking documanta, and otbar day«*to«*day byproducts of public 
officialdom* Tba aacond catagory of information ia tbat producad by tba 
govarnmant in tba couraa of carrying out ita raapmaibilitiaa* Sucb information 
mlgbt includa aurvay raaulta, atudiaa, cmaultant r^^rta and ao on* in many 
inatancaa, aucb information ia collactad or producad apacifically for tba 
purpoaa of making it availabla to tba public* 
Information Policy Princiolaa 

Ooca wa bava agraad on tba typaa of information bald by tba govarnmant, va 
can bagin to diacuaa tba dagraa of public accaaa to aucb information and tba 
matboda for providing aucb accaaa* in doing ao, 1 would lika to amphaaiaa tbat 
librariana ara not tba only onaa wbo baliava tbat citixana abould bava accaaa to 
govarnmant information* Wa in tba information induatry alao aupport tbat 
principla* in fact, 1 baliava tbat wa bava mora in common tban ia ganarally 
racognixad* tfbila wa may diaagraa ovar aoma of tba matboda tbat abould ba 
amployad to provida aucb accaaa, wa agraa on tba baaic principla* Zn fact, 1 
tbink wa agraa on a numbar of baaic principlaa* Thaaa includa: 
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Citizen access to information about the internal operations of government is 
critical to the proper functioning of a democracy. Crovernment of the people 
cannot operate under the cloak of secrecy. The Freedom of Information Act 
should be retained and fees should not become a barrier to citizen access to 
information. 

Ho person or organization should be able to exercise monopolistic control 
over the sources of information. This holds true for governments r members of 
the information industry, and even libraries. 

A corollary principle is that the best way to ensure citizen access to 
accurate and timely information is through a diversity of information channels. 

Certain information activities are inherently governmental and should be 
continued. Some types of basic information can only be collected and provided 
by the government. Contrary to what some may have implied about the position of 
the information industry, we do not believe the government should get out of the 
information business lockr stock and barrel. 

Information censorship, and any government attempts to regulate the content 
of information, should be fought vigorously and continously. A democracy cannot 
function if citizens ate denied the opportunity to acquire whatever information 
they want, about whatever subj%fct they desire. 

Finally, we believe that one of the major challenges is to increase citizen 
literacy. Today, this means much more than just the ability to read and write. 
While it is a disgrace that many in our society do not have these basic skills, 
the problem is even iscre con^lex today. We must ensure that citizens have the 
skills to use the new technologies and elicit the information they need from 
among the massive eunounts of information now available. 
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Role of the Inforamtion Industry 

Z think it is isqportant to emphasize that we in the information industry 
wholeheartedly support these principles ~ and so, Z hope, do the people in this 
room. For too long there has been a perception that the information industry 
and the library community are adversaries fighting for the hearts and minds of 
our citizens. Tkls is not the case. Zt is my desire that Z can dispel this 
notion and we can begin to work together to address some of the emerging issues 
that confront this nation. 

Before I mention some of those issues, it would be inappropriate to leave 
this point without mentioning two other points. The first is that we do 
disagree on certain issues. For example, there are certain information 
activities of the federal government which we do not believe are appropriate 
governmental functions ~ activities which the government cannot and should not 
be involved in. Z am sure that we will continue to disagree about those in the 
future. However, Z would hope that our difference of opinion would not stand in 
the way of our working together. The strength of our society is the ability to 
disagree and still respect oae another's position. 

The second point is that the information industry has made substantial 
contributions to our society. Apart from the economic growth which we have 
contributed, a healthy information industry strengthens the foundations of 
democracy by providing citizens, businesses and government with the information 
needed to make decisions about their personal and professional lives. Z would 
like to thank an earlier speaker who complimented the Washington Post and the 
New York Times for their activities. They are charter members of the 
information industry. Z would also like to note that the publisher who printed 
Donna's book is also a member of our industry. Zn fact, without the information 
industry, you would have been unable to discover Watergate or read Donna's 
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analysis of what is happening to federal information* Even if I may not agree 
wi::h all of her arguments^ it is important that we have an opportunity to hear 
them* 

In the government arena# the information industry has provided many citizens 
with access to government information that they would not otherwise have had* 
In addition^ the industry frequently provides such information in more useful 
formats than would otherwise exist. For exaiq^le, before a private company 
invested its own resources, there was no index to Congressional documents and 
many of them were unavailable* In other arenas, information about patents and 
business operations is available to many more people than would otherwise be 
true if we had to rely solely on the federal government* The legal systra has 
been substantially strengthened thanks to automated systems which provide 
lawyers with more efficient and effective access to information » 

We also often provide a more accurate product* An interesting point is that 
when the Federal Register published 0MB Circular No* A-130 there were 36 errors, 
some of them substantive, in the document* I understand that this is such a 
common occurrence that ONB now reviews all Federal Register products before 
ordering reprints* would you accept the same level of quality from a private 
sector ccMipany? I doubt it* 

A competitive marketplace stimulates a level of investment in the production 
of new information that government can never match* More importantly, that 
marketplace ensures a diversity of information sources essential to preserving 
our freedoms* without such an industry, citizens would be totally dependent 
upon the government for information* From what I have observed of nations where 
that is the case, I, personally, do not find this an acceptable alternative* 
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aperqinq Issues 

With that, let me briefly mention some of the major issues that will affect 
the ability of citizens to acquire the information they need* 

First, there is the current budget crisis# Zt is likely that many valuable 
federal information sources may fall victim to the fiscal crisis* While we may 
disagree over the methods for making such information available, we all lose if 
the information no longer exists* 

A second issue is the move from paper-*bound media to electronic media* More 
and more federal agencies are embarking upon what are called 'electronic filing* 
programs where they will collect information from the public in automated form* 
A number of significant public policy questions are emerg: from these 
activities that both you and we need to address* 

The third issue is the inability of existing legislation to keep pace with 
rapidly evolving information technologies* All of us in this room are in the 
information business, either as users or providers; in same cases, we are both* 
It is in our interest to take advantage of the new technologies to acquire and 
manage information more efficiently* Unfortunately, current law does not always 
protect personal privacy or provide for copyright protection of products and 
services based upon these technologies* Unless we zan resolve these problems, 
we may be unable to take full advantage of the benefits offered* 

A fourth issue is in the national security arena* Although I have not 
discussed this, there are some serious efforts emerging to place greater 
controls on the availability of information* While protection of national 
security is certainly a legitimate concern, we must tread carefully in this 
area* If we permit the pendulum to swing too far, there is a great danger that 
we may find ourselves in the position of destroying a free society in order to 
preserve it* 
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Th« fifth issue is oxim you may be less familiar with* That is the liability 
of information providers* Traditional media sources in our society have 
received certain protections from libel and other damages on the grounds that 
they provide citizens with the information needed to enhance the functioning of 
dMOcracy* As new technologies have emerged, information that we, as citizens, 
would have acquired from these media are now available from new sources* 
Unfortunately, a recent Supreme Court decision has determined that these new 
information providers are not entitled to the same protections as traditional 
media* Should this decision be permitted to stand, it may seriously impede the 
willingness of the industry to provide new information products and services and 
thereby in^ede the ability of citizens to acquire information* The full 
iqplications of this decision are not yet known* It may even extend to 
libraries* Consider, for exaaq>le, the research librarian who recommends a book 
to a patron lAich is inaccurate and results in injury to the patron* A clever 
lawyer might argue that the librarian is liable for the injury* 

The sixth and final issue is one I have already mentioned — literacy* This 
is a long-term, continuing problem that we must address* We cannot afford to 
disenfranchise major segments of our society* 

In my remarks I have gone somewhat beyond the sphere of government 
information issues* However, Z believe that these other issues are important 
enough that we should begin discussing them* More importantly, I have tried to 
show that we in the industry, and you in the library community, have a great 
deal in common* I hope that we can move forward tram today and work together on 
a partnership to preserve the information channels of our nation* 

Thank you* 
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Information, like water, is a basic resource that is used daily by millions 
of people in a enormous variety of ways* Federal government information is of 
special importance. There would be no federal budget without the steady 
collection of information* Any economic or social problem that requires 
government action is bound up with information* The current efforts to uncover 
the cause of the recent tragedy aboard the shuttle Challenger involve collecting 
as much information as possible and analyzing it from many different angles* 

The indirect value derived from federal information programs is equally 
iiqportant* Indeed, it is difficult to name a single area of national life that 
does not depend on the federal government to supply information* Education, 
medicine, science, agriculture, transportation and the prison system all rely on 
government information, but the largest user of federal information apart from 
the government itself is the private sector* 

Information also is the foundation of our political system* The notion that 
the public should have access to information and ideas in order to participate 
is an ideal that nas grown along with the nation* Today it is our best 
protection against the totalitarian tendencies of the modern bureaucratic state* 

Unfortunately, we cannot now take for granted that the information needed 
will be accessible to us or that is is being used to positive social effect* 
The federal government has moved to limit and, in some cases, to eliminate 
information activities of widespread significance* Such actions have been 
justified under the banners of paperwork reduction, eliminating waste, 
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deregulation and — vaguest of all ~ the 'national security. • These 
complicated policies merit much public discussion yet, typically, such opaque # 
phrases as 'paperwork reduction* deter public scrutiny. 

Government information policy is no doubt a complicated and rather 
mysterious affair. The Sherlock who seeks to understand its objectives, ^ 
consequences and the relevant social and economic costs has many factors to 
examine. This paper supplies "leads* that point to some of the often forgotten 
consequences of the present Administration's approach to information. ^ 



REGULATORY AGENCIES 

Informa^.ion activities are an integral part of the overall operations of 
most regulatory agencies. Included in these activities are research, public 
outreach, publications and record of relevant facts that is part <f any 
regulatory proceeding. 

EPA 



The Environmental Protection Agency is bound by numerous federal laws that 
require it to conduct research and investigations and to issue regulations at 
specific times. Despite this, EPA has withheld health and safety studies on 
proposed hazardous products and, under Reagan, has allowed companies to classify 
much of their data as confidential trade secrets. 

At the end of 1985, a study commissioned by the Environmental Protection 
Agency showed that at least 6,928 accidents involving toxic chemicals had 
occurred in the last five years, killing more than 135 people and injuring 
nearly 1,500. This was considered only a partial list because data were drawn 
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only from selected areas of the county* Had the entire country been surveyed, 
the number of accidents might have been two to three times higher, according to 
Industrial Bconomicsr lnc#, the company that did the report* 

(Note that the annual monitoring report EPA is required to prepare was 
contracted out to a private firm which was paid to develop knowledge in an area 
where the EPA itself appears to be seriously deficient*) 

Bach day more and more communities discover that they are living near dumps 
or on top of ground that has been contaminated by dioxin and other deadly 
poisons* Today as many as 370,000 waste sites itzy require corrective action, 
yet, so far the BPA has put only 850 on its priority list and, during the last 
five years, has managed to clean up only six sites* 

EPA*s negligence in this area goes back several years and is directly linked 
to its mismanagement of information* In 1982, Anne Gorsuch Bur ford became the 
first Cabinet-level official in history to be cited for conteiQ>t of Congress* 
This citation was based on Burford*s refusal to comply with a subpoena covering 
documents the BPA had on 160 hazardous-waste sites given priority under 
emergency legislation passed in 1980* A fierce ten-month battle over this 
information took place, vincovering related information that the agency had 
colluded with companies dumping hazardous wastes to avoid meeting statutory 
deadlines* 

Three years later, the agency continues to drag its heels in a number of 
areas* Drastic cuts in research, deliberately caused by severe budget economies 
imposed in the early years of the Reagan Administration, hamper progress on 
clean air, pesticides, toxic waste and other substances* 
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B«twMn 1980 and 1984, BPA*8 research budgets experienced the following 
reductions: 

1980 1984 
Research on Air Quality $85 million 59 

Research on water Quality 84 24 

Research on Toxic Substances 38 23 

During this period, it produced only six new publications in contrast to the 30 
consumer publications made available during the Carter Administration* Public 
outreach also diminished as reflected in the reduction of the staff of the 
Public Affairs Office from some 70 to 80 under Carter to 30 today. 

PDA 

Another agency, the Pood and Drug Administration, has inadequately monitored 
the use of toxic drugs and nutrition supplements in raising livestock, according 
to 0 congressional report released in January, 1986. These substances, many of 
which have been identified as causing cancer and other illnesses, were found in 
beef, pork, poultry, eggs and milk. Officials at the PDA admitted that it has 
identified and inventoried only 7 percent of the thousanis of animal drugs on 
the market, a direct violation of a 14 year -old law. 

'rne report on PDA was only one example of many in which tok*a and other 
agencies* performances have been judged seriously deficient. Frequently, an 
agency's failure to inv>lement regulations has been associated with its failure 
to collect information or to act upon information in its possession. Perhaps 
the most publicized example was the year^-long refusal of former Secretary of the 
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Interior Jams watt to share documents about the attempt by Canadian firms to 
illegally acquire U.S. energy companies. 

Ironically, several agencies have used a purported lack of information as an 
excuse not to take action, even when human life is involved. Just two weeks 
ago, EPA announced that it would not limit the use of a chemical named 
daminoside which had been shown by several studies to present a high risk of 
cancer. About 825,000 pounds of this chemical are used each year, mostly on 
apples, and in making apple juice ^ £pple«sauce and baby food made with apples. 
According to EPA, the ayency had two reasons for this decision: first, that the 
available studies were too flawed to tell whether there was a serious cancer 
risk and, second, the total national exposure to the chemical was much lower 
than it had jriglnally estimated. 

It ie passible, of course, to prevent information that might result in 
regulations from reaching the government, in 1983, congress examined the PCC*s 
elimination of guidelines that encouraged radio and television stations to 
provide non-entertainment programs. It requested information about what types 
of program stations around the country tended to show. Though this information 
was supposed to be included in stations* license renewal applications, the PCC 
denied that it ba^ the requested information. 

Another example of this involves worker health and safety. In the early 
1980 *s, the Occupational Safety and Health Administration announced that it 
would start making safety inspections only for companies whose occupational 
injuries exceeded the national average. By law, companies must keep logs of all 
injuries.* OSHA*s announcement created an incentive for companies to neglect to 
keep complete records, thereby giving a false impression of workplace safety. 



STAtlStlCS 

An laportant function of th« f«dor«l govornnont is tho collection and 
analysis of statistics* AMticans livs in a quantitative society* W# use 
nuabers to chart literacy rates, unesploynentf poverty and economic deficits* 
Dae to budget cuts and the notion *if business can do it, we shouldn't,* the 
governnent has significantly reduced its oim statistical programs* This is an 
area where the private sector has been at least as concerned as public groups 
and institutions* 

Statistical series can be weakened in several ways short of elimination* 
These include reductions in sample sise, in the frequency of data collection and 
staff reductions* In the 1980*s, all of these have handicapped the generation 
of statistics needed by business, social service agencies and local government* 
The medical community is among those that have suffered the most hardship* The 
N#ti»nal Bealth and Nutrition Examination Survey, which had come out every five 
years, is now coming out every ten years* The National Nursing Home Survey that 
was done every third year has been changed to one every six years* 

An official from the Connecticut Department of Bealth Services testified 
before Congress in 1982 that state policymakers and health workers were opposed 
to such cuts, particularly at a time when their contributions from the federal 
government were being reduced and the need for well-directed spending was 
acute* State officials, she said, need federal statistics in order to set 
program priorities and to measure the success of their efforts alongside those 
of other states* 

contrary to assisting the states, it can be argued that the federal 
government has played tricks with statistics in order to increase the local 
burden* For instance, during the winter of 1984, the Department of Housing and 
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OrbM D«v«lopMnt did a study dMignad to c«duc« conctcns about tha hoMloas, 
Savaral studies had placsd the total nuabar of such people at around two 
■illion. The BOD findings, published as the Report to the Secretary on the 
Hoaalass and Baergenev Shelters, said that probably no nore than a quarter of a 
■illion AMricans were hoaeless on a given winter night. The report ismdiately 
provoked charges of fraud and dec^tion. Those working on the problea viewed 
the report as an effort to ease pressure for federal relief and to justify th4 
Adainistration's policy, which regarded these people as a problea for state and 
local, but not the federal governaent. Their effort to refute the study's 
findings was aade aore difficult by its not being released for aany weeksi it 
also has not been sent to the depository libraries. 

There is not space here to go further into the subject of the aanipulation 
of statistics. The aain point to be aade is that just as deregulation has been 
targeted for certain areas and not others — toxic ch«ai«al coa^anies but not 
the ailitary — so, too, have statistical prograas been used, on occasion, to 
achieve a desired political iapact. The long tera iaplications of cutbacks and 
aanipulations regarding federal statistical prograas indicate the need for wide 
public understanding of how statistics generated by the federal governaent aay 
be used to coapel public acceptance of reductions in governaent services, 
deregulation and even controversial foreign policy. 

The aain issues in this regard concern the federal governaent 's 
responsibility to provide statistical inforaation, ways that statistical 
prograas further or inhibit social prograas and whether certain categories of 
statistical inforaation should be treated as public goods or as private 
coaaodities. 
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SCIBHCB AMD THE MILITARY 

6ov«rnMiit attMpts to liait th# ftM flow of idMS and infotMtion have 
tittndad to Muiy atMS of the sciMtific and acadaaic coamnitias* 

In tha fall of 1985, it bacaaa known that a profassor at Harvard Univaralty 
had signed a contract with tha CIA that raqairad hia to solHiit his rasaareh to 
tha agency prior to publication* This is only one of aany such contracts that 
have been signed by acadeaics and scientists across the nation during the last 
several years* In addition, federal agencies have, on nuaerous occasions, 
prohibited unclassified research ttcm being shared at professional conferences, 
as happened in i^ril, 1985, at a aeeting of 500 photo*optic engineers* In 
addition to the cancellation of soae papers. Defense Departaent officials also 
raquired people to prove that they were associated with governrient prograas and 
to certify that they would not export the inforaction presented* 

Nor is this an isolated instance* In recent years, federal agencies have 
taken a nuaber of steps to try to control audiences for papers presented to such 
organisations as the Aaerican Vacuua Society, the Aaerican Institute of 
Aeronautics and the Institute of Blectrical and Electronic Engineers* 

Such restrictions would seea acre an^topriate within the intelligence 
cMaunitiy and at tiaes of war* Traditionally, policies that proaote the free 
and open sharing of inforaetion have been considered che best way to proaote 
advances in science and to encourage invention* 

Broad secrecy regulation has also been isiiposed on federal eaployees and 
federal contractors* It is estiaated that approxiaately 200,000 federal workers 
froa the departaents of Energy, Treasury and Justice have signed nondisclosure 
agreeaents, in addition to thousands of governaent contractors and people doing 
federally^funded research* Moreover, regulations and laws have been enacted 
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that liait the public's ability to nonitor such raatrictions* Tha Dafanaa 
Authorisation Act oC 1984 limits ralaaaa of tachnical information undar tha 
Fraadom of Information Act that might hava military or spaca usas* Othar rulas 
limit accass to unclaasifiad information by craating spacial catagorias of 
*controllad* information* 

Govarnmant actions that put information off limits may sarva to shiald it 
from public scrutiny* Official sacracy has baccaw a major Issua in ralation to 
tha aarly stagas of rasaarch for tha Stratagic Dafansa Znitiativa, or Star wars 
program* Sanator Charlas Nathiaa has publicly statad; *Tha latast raports that 
hava tricklad out of tha x-ray lasar program suggast that af forts to promote 
S«D«l* hava g<ma bayMd axaggarating tha significanca of tha rasults to actually 
disguising tha rasults** Ba want on to say that sciantists who quastion tha 
significanca of tha rasults in public ara afraid thay will oa accusad of 
compromising national sacrats. In !lovambar# Sacratary of Dafansa Caspar 
Wainbargar signad a diractiva that uakas tha unauthoriaad disclosura of car tain 
tachnical information punishabla by imprisonmant and a fina of up to $1 million* 

Tha poasibility of tha public baing kapt in tha dark about *Star Wars* is 
sarioua anough to hava causad mambars of Congr ass to ordar an invastigation of 
axisting gag rulas and tha way that axparimantal tasts ara baing racordad* 

COWCL0SIG> 

Growing numbars of paopla hava grown concarnad about tha lack of information 
about a ranga of govarnmant programs* And nona too soon* As tha axaaplas 
providad hara suggast # thara ara critical problams of human haalth and aafaty 
baing prolongad and aggravatad by tha govarnmant *s rafusal to collact and act 
upon information* Bfforta to undarstand tha significanca of major changas in 
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thm government's handling of information should include close attention to 
particular elements of deregulation r contracting out of agency information 
programsi^ cutbacks in federal statistical series and the inqposition of 
nondisclosure requirements. In addition, it is time to address the paramount 
issue of the accountability of public officials* By attending to these issues, 
people are more likely to find effective ways of responding to government 
information programs affecting their lives and reclaim the fundamental American 
commitment to the open, informed society. 
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LEGAL/CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OP CHANGING PATTSRNS OF ACCESS 

Scott N. Natheson, Jr. 
Associate Professor, College of Law 
University of Utah 



After listening to the previous speakers, you should need no convincing that 
this symposiUB's topic of access to federal government information is a complex 
and multi-faceted one. Indeed, aimply defining what we mean by the term federal 
government information is a difficult task in view of the many different forms 
of information that have been discussed today. 

In addition to the kaleidoscope of federal government information, there is 
an enormous variety of ways that this information is collected and disseminated, 
or, in keeping with a theme of this gathering, prevented from beinc; collected or 
disseminated. 

Finally, the evidence is mounting that the public's access to federal 
government information is changing in many different ways, and that evidence 
suggests a recent pattern of more restricted access. Whether based on 
technological change, budgetary constraints, perceived national security 
concerns, vi. an administration that is insensitive to open government, we can 
paraphrase the famous 1980 campaign question and ask, *Can we know as much about 
our federal government today as we could four years ago?* The fact we even have 
to ask the question is disturbing. 

To illustrate these three points, that is, first, defining federal 
government information is difficult because of the many forms it takes; second, 
there is a great variety of ways information is collected and disseminated; and 
third, that the Administration seems to be taking steps to restrict access to 
government information, consider some examples from the past few years: 
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— • Persistent attempts to limit the scope of the Freedom of Information Act. 

— Rewriting the classification system to assure that more rather than less 
information is classified* 

— Insistence on lie detector tests # the results of which would not be 
admissible in a court of lawr for more than 100 #000 government personnel • 

Barring press coverage of the Grenada invasion* 

— Promiscuous use of executive privilege to prevent Congress and the public 
from learning of SPA wrongdoing during the Anne Gorsuch/Rita Lavelle 
years* 

~ Efforts to shield the President from anything but carefully controlled and 
infrequent contacts with the press* 



I could go on, but my assignment is to discuss legal aspects of the changing 
pattern of access* The legal aspects are as complex and multi*faceted as the 
subject of access to government information itself* When I expressed my 
concerns to Maxine Haggerty about the magnitude of the task# we decided that a 
useful abroach would be to sketch the legal landscape of access to federal 
government information, recognizing that comprehensiveness would be impossible 
and that discussion of legal minutiae would be undesirable* 

Having a mandate to paint the legal picture with a broad stroke, I hasten to 
stress that even this more manageable approach will omit much that is 
important* What I hope to accomplish, however, is to give you some legal 
framework, or perspective if you will, to better understand an exceedingly 
complex subject* 

I wish to proceed by discussing a hierarchy of law* First, I will begin 
with the Constitution, with emphasis on how First Amendment guarantees relate to 
this area* Second, I will discuss some of the major federal statutes touching 
upon government information* Third, I will talk about administrative law, 
because many developments discussed this morning concern agency or bureaucratic 
actions* Finally, I will comment on the limits of law in this area and suggest 
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that your participation in the political policymaking process is essential to 
safeguard and expand access to government information* 

I begin with the Constitution, and I would like to draw a distinction 
between constitutional tradition and constitutional law« We have heard much 
discussion this morning about the importance of free access to government 
information in a democratic society* Although that has been an unrealized ideal 
in American history # it has nonetheless remained an ideal, a very inqportant one# 
and in that sense has been part of our constitutional heritage* 

By constitutional law, I refer to those specific rights or protections that 
would be enforced in a court of law as premised on our written constitution* As 
I will point out shortly, what courts will recognize as constitutional rights 
may not eabody coq^letely what I have called constitutional tradition in a broad 
historical sense* 

The Constitution contains provisions relating to collection and 
dissemination of information, such as the requirement of a census every ten 
years, and the requirement for the President to give "Congress Information on 
the State of the Onion,* but the focus here is on the First Amendment, which 
provides that 'Congress shall make no law *** abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press** 

The United states Supraie Court has interpreted the First Amendment to 
reject government prior restraint on speech or publication* The prior restraint 
doctrine, for example, was applied in the Pentagon Papers Case ( New York 
Times V* Onited States # 403 0*S* 713 (1971) (per curiam), when the Supreme Court 
thwarted the Nixon Admini ration's effort to prevent The New York Times and 
The Washington Post from publishing purloined Department of Defense documents 
about the Vietnam War* It may have been permissible for the government to 
prosecute Daniel Bllsberg and Anthony Russo under the Espionage Act for stealing 
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th« docuMntSfl atf the SupreM Court suggested and the government later 
attempted, but, said the Court, the First Amendment prevents the government from 
obtaining an injunction against publication of the documents. 

The prior restraint doctrine does not entitle you to obtain information from 
the government, but once you have that information f the government; must overcome 
a virtually insurmountable burden to prevent yoc from speaking about it or 
publishing it* 

Row does this relate to access to government information? The Supreme Court 
may have diluted its nearly absolute ban on prior restraints in a case where the 
person wishing to disseminate information acquired it as a result of his 
government service. fOien he was a CIA agent. Prank Snepp agreed with the CIA to 
allow the agency to review any material he proposed to publish that would 
cmiprMise classified information or sources* After he left the CIA, Snepp, 
without any prior CIA review, published a book criticizing United States 
practices during the Vietnam war* 

The government sued Snepp for breach of his prepublication agreement* Even 
though all parties agreed *that Snepp*s book divulged no classified 
intelligence,* Snepp v* Onited States , 444 0*S* 507, 510 (1980) (per curiam), 
the Court approved a damage award to the government* The Court considered the 
prepublication agreement sufficient to overcome First Amendment concerns about 
prior restraint* 

Critics of the Snepp decisior larned that it could cut off a vital source of 
government information to the public by chilling government cfficiaU from 
expressing their views on public affairs* They would engage in self-censorship 
by omitting controversial material from their writings, or they would not write 
anything at all* The Reagan Administration has taken steps to fulfill that 
prophesy* 
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Zn 1983 the White House announced National Security Division Directive 84, a 
presidential order requiring over 120,000 government employees to sign lifetime 
prepublication agreements as a condition of access to certain categories of 
classified information* Zf they wish to publish anything containing any 
information related to intelligence, they must show it to the government for 
review and alterations, not only i^ile in office but for the rest of their lives* 

The effect of the directive: Those people most knowledgeable about subjects 
of overriding national concern will be least able to comment without approval of 
those they wish to criticize. It would clearly have an acute effect on the 
right of former officials to participate in public debate* The directive was 
suspended after congressional and public outcry, and it would have been subject 
to a constitutional test under the prior restraint doctrine in view of its 
dramatic scope and effect on free expression. Nonetheless, prepublication 
review agreements have been and continue to be required of many government 
ei^loyees. There is also a trend to include prepublication review clauses in 
government-sponsored university-based basic research contracts, a trend that 
touches not only on First Amendment guarantees against prior restraint but also 
the principle of academic freedom. 

Apart from the question of First Amendment guarantees against prior 
restraint is the issue of v^hether the public has a constitutionally-based right 
of access to government information. After all, if it is our government, and if 
an informed citizenry is essential to its proper functioning as a constitutional 
democracy, shouldn't we have a constitutional right of access to government 
information? 

The United States Supreme Court has resisted such a claim. It has held that 
in the context of a criminal trial the public has a First Amendment right of 
access to such a proceeding based on the historic openness of the criminal 
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process* ( Richaond NewapaF^rSf Inc* v# Virginla y 448 u#S# 555 (1980)« Some 
constitutional law experts have argued that the rationale of this decision 
should be extended to other governnent proceedings and forms of government 
information* Our own Federal District Judge David Winder extended the First 
Amendment right of access to administrative hearings regarding the Wilberg mine 
disaster in Utah* ( Society of Professional Journalists v* Secretary of Labor # 
11 Kedia L* Rptr* (SNA) 2475 (D* Utah 1985)* However, the Supreme Court thus 
far has confined the First Amendment right of access to the limited arena of 
criminal trials* 

The absence of any substantial constitutional right of access to government 
information is what made the Freedom of Information Act necessary* Z am 
therefore stepping from the constitutional law area to federal statutory law* 

It is a large and significant step for purposes of our discussion* The 
First Amendment is firmly fixed in our constitution, but statutes are 
different* What one Congress does, another can undo* Passions of the day rage 
and cool in Congress, as elsewhere* It is seductively easy to let go of 
legislated freedoms on the ground that they are too costly for a beleaguered 
twentieth century democracy* The costs of most significant "freedoms* in 
budgetary and human terms leave them vulnerable to shifts in political power and 
ideologies* Indeed, Chief Justice Earl Warren once suggested that the Bill of 
Rights would not be approved by today's electorate* 

The Freedom of Information Act is a legislated freedom, a freedom of 
remarkably recent vintage* Enacted in 1966, strengthened in 1974 over President 
Ford's veto, it has solid roots in our constitutional history against closed, 
inaccessible power* It responded to concerns about a modern, complex government 
of unaccountable bureaucrats who, as Franklin D* Roosevelt said, work *with a 
passion for anonymity** 
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The POZA's concept is simple but revolutionary* It grants a right to obtain 
government documents just for the asking. Any person for whatever reason may 
request an agency record, and the agency must disclose it unless the document 
falls within one of nine exemptions laid down in the law. If the agency 
refuses, the requester may go to court on a priority basis, and the agency has 
to convince the court that the documents are exempt under the law. Most 
is^rtant, the court decides the issue afresh, without deference to the agency's 
refusal. The exemptions to the Act embody a delicate balance of full disclosure 
against other values, even other freedoms, such as national security, trade 
secrets, and personal privacy. 

For the press and the public, POIA has become the Fourth Musketeer. Exposes 
facilitated by POIA have revealed: 

~ Approximately one-third of all small corporations regularly underpaid 
cedera: income taxes in the late 1960s. 

— Tests of drinking water near uranium mines in western New Mexico 
disclosed high levels of radioactivity and toxic wastes. 

— The Consumer Product Safety commission files contained information from a 
nunih'sr of major manufacturers about exploding television sets. 

— A Department of Energy study indicated plutonium workers might suffer from 
increased susceptibility to cancer. 

~ And, as an exaq^le closer to home, the U.S. Public Health Service 

disclosed, in response to a POIA request from Utah's governor, that Utah 
residents suffered an unusually high proportion of birth defects because 
of atomic bomb testing from 1950 to 1964. 

POIA also helped uncover information about: 

— The FBI's campaign to discredit and disgrace Martin Luther Ring, Jr. 

— The My Lai Massacre. 

~ The CIA's administration of powerful hallucianogenic drugs to unknowing 
human 'guinea pigs.* 
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At least one hundred books and articles on major domestic and foreign crises 
have been written on the basis of POZA disclosures* Topics have included: 

— histories of the Suez and Congo crises 

~ 0«S# policy during the Chinese Civil War in the 1940 *s 

— the Alger Hiss^Whitaker Chambers controversy 
«^ the Rosenberg trial and its aftermath 

— Vietnam 

the Cuban missile crisis 

— the Bay of Pigs 

— the Kennedy assassinations 

Of cour:3e, like all freedoms, POZA has turned out to have its price, 
financially and otherwise, and some costs have proved to be more expensive than 
others* The Act has been used not only to gain insight into government but also 
to get an inside view on the operations of private businesses and the lives of 
private citizens* Pour out of five requests come from businessmen and lawyers, 
in many instances seeking con^titive information or to bypass litigation 
discovery process. The CZA and domestic intelligence agencies fear that 
national security information will be compromised in spite of exemptions, but 
hard data showing deleterious effects are scarce. 

The last five years have seen efforts to restrict POZA. The administration 
has proposed legislation to broaden certain exemptions, and proposals have been 
made to insulate agency discretion from court review. Zn spite of the many 
legislative proposals , only one has been enacted so far . Zn October 1984 , 
President Reagan signed into law a bill that enlarges the exemption of CZA 
records from disclosure. 
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Assaults on POIA have come not only on the legislative front. In 1977, 
Attorney General Griffin Bell ordered agencies to make available all information 
requested under POIA unless disclosure would be "demonstrably harmful •* in 
1981, Attorney General William French Smith revoked that policy and stepped up 
resistance to disclosure. On another front, increased fees for POIA requesters 
have put a prohibitive price on information. Moreover, agencies in this 
Administration seem to be taking a harder line at the first response stage to 
POIA requests by denying or delaying access. 

Time and space prevent detailed discussion of proposed POIA amendments. No 
doubt there is room for iiiprovement in POIA, but I urge great skepticism of 
proposals to restrict access. A tension between claims of national security and 
open government, for example, is not unhealthy — at least not until we have 
more reliable evidence that it is producing harm. 

Passing a law like POIA is only the beginning. If the law fails, a piece of 
our freedom is chipped away. Times change, and certain values, like open 
government, go out of fashion. POIA, like all basic freedoms, sometimes hurts 
the worthy and helps the unworthy. It takes constant vigilance and commitment 
to make any law work. I hope we have all these qualities to keep POIA around 
for a long time and to resist efforts to undermine it as an instrument of 
freedom. 

I would like to spend more time on POIA, but we must move on to another 
federal statute that has had an important impact on the availability c€ 
government information. The provisions of Title 44 of the United States Code 
that established the Pederal Depository Library System are based on the national 
policy that government information should be recognized as a public good and 
should not be provided only to those most able to afford it or to those in close 
proximity to the government office or agency in possession of the information. 
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This group, I undscstand, is familiar with the Federal Depository Library 
program, and it must sssm odd to you, as it is to ne, that as technology 
transforms the government's collection and dissemination of information from a 
print to electronic data processing mode, the policy principles underlying the 
Federal Depository Library program are not more vigorously adhered to and 
implemented in this process, but they are not« As the previous speakers related 
about increasing commercialization and privatization of government information, 
quite clearly they are not« 

The issues arising from the technological transformation of government 
information are difficult and complex, but the idea that such government 
information is a public good that should be reasonably available to all is a 
precept that has stood the test of time* The statutory formula creating the 
Federal Depository Library System should serve as a model starting point, not an 
afterthought, in bringing the benefits of new information technology to the 
government information area* 

It has not been entirely an afterthought* The Joint committee on Printing 
of the United States Congress has spearheaded the effort to determine whether 
government publications in electronic format can be part of the federal 
depository library program* The Joint committee is pushing the idea of pilot 
projects to test electronic data bases in depository libraries* With the 
cooperation and support of the Administration, the goal is to bring the benefits 
of information technology to everyone and to avoid a society of information 
haves and have nots* 

Another federal statute that has an impact in this area is the Copyright 
Act* The Act is ba^ed on the policy, written into the Constitution, of 
"promoting the progress of science and useful arts** The law grants to 
individual authors a limited monopoly right on the grounds that the public 
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b«n«fits ftoa the creative activities of authors and the copyright monopoly 
stimulates full realization of such creative activities* 

Section 105 of the act provides that *[c]opyright protection ... is not 
available for any work of the Onited States Governnent*" As a result, all 
official records and documents of the Onited States Government are in the public 
domain as far as copyright law is concerned^ which is very significant from the 
standpoint of dissemination and availability of government information* 

One area where the public interest in information touches upon this 
government exemption is the fact that many private businesses are in a position 
to take government information, which carries no copyright protection, and 
process it, digest it, index it, supplement, or otherwise enhance it in such a 
way that the private enterprise secures a copyright on the refined product* in 
law, for example, judicial opinions are not copyrightable, but the headnotes and 
summaries that the West Publishing Company publishes along with the opinions are 
protected by copyrights 

I am not suggesting that private firms should not be entitled to protection 
for their creative additions or refinements of uncopyrighted government 
information* They perform a valuable service* The risk, however « is that the 
government, as the trends of commercialization and privatization continue, will 
increasingly limit itself to a more raw or unrefined product, leaving it to the 
private sector to enhance it* Once enhanced, the information will be more 
expensive to the public because of copyright protection, and access will be 
reduced* 

A government information policy that takes seriously the notion that such 
information is a public good must remain sensitive to this phenomenon* 

The youngest federal statute I wish to mention, and perhaps the one 
stimulating the most bureaucratic policymaking in this area, is the Paperwork 
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Reduction Act of 1980* Th« pciMty purpose of the Act was to rationalize and 
•conoMisa agency collection of information froa the private sector* The Act 
authoriiea review of federal governaent requests for inforaationf the screening 
of request foras to lessen the paperwork burden^ facilitation of ircer*agency 
exchanges of infocMtion# and guidance by the Office of Nanagement and Budget in 
infomation gathering^ storage and disclosure. The Reagan Administration^ in 
particular the OHBr has relied aggressively upon the Act to set policy on 
collection and disclosure of private information* More on this in a moment* 

Z said that Z could not be comprehensive^ and Z haven't been* Z have not 
mentioned the Government in Sunshine Act# the Privacy Actr and many others that 
have a material impact on the public's access to federal government information* 

Those many other federal statutes that affect the public's access to 
information include those statutes authorizing the different agencies and 
departments of government to carry out their functions* Administrative action 
pursuant to legislatives mandate takes us to the third category of 
law ~ administrative law* 

The bridge of this category is the Administrative Procedure Act, an 
all-purpose statue that prescribes how federal agencies are to proceed in 
formulating rules and taking actions to fulfill their legislated missions* The 
Act provides for judicial challenge of agency actions under certain 
circumstances* 

When an agency takes action that affects the public's access to information^ 
it can do so only if such action has been authorized by an Act of Congress^ Zf 
the action involves formulation of rules and regulations, the agency must 
provide the public notice and an opportunity to be heard* Moreover, vhe agency 
action must not be arbitrary and capricious or an abuse of discretion* If the 
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agency fails to WMt thM« basic ctquicaMnts, the action nay b% challenged in 
federal court* 

Zt ie undisputed that for wst bureaucratic action# the foregoing 
requireMnts are relatively easy to Met* niis is due in large part to the fact 
that the Congress delegates a great deal of discretion to the executive branch* 
The result is a substantial amount of administrative law-naking and 
policyMking* Indeed^ the President is part of this law-^Mking process in the 
fon of Bxecutive Orders* 

One of the Mst profound exercises of this law-^Mking power in recent years 
has been in the area of classified inforMtion* T!ie classification system has 
long been criticised f'^r its absurd over^inclusiveness* Even Attorney General 
Bd Meese has stated that our classification system is overbroad* Between 1945 
and 1963 alone# more than 500 million pages of documents had been classified* 
By 1973r 160 million pages of classified World Wat ZZ documents still had not 
been reviewed to determine if they should be made public* President Nixon once 
observed that even the White Bouse menu was classified* 

A 1978 executive order signed by President Carter attempted to limit the 
amount of information •mnecessarily kept from the public* Government officials 
were ordered to consider the public's interest in information when classifying 
that information and were told to use the lowest level of clearance when in 
doubt* Classification of information was permitted only on the basis of 
'identifiable* potential damage to national security* 

By an executive order signed on April 2# 1982 (Bxecutive Oroer 12356) # 
President Reagan reversed each of the critical compon^irts of the reforms adopted 
four years earlier* Government officials were no longer requi ed even to 
consider the public's right to know when they cli>S8ified information* When in 
doubt f government officials were to classify material at the highest, not 
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lowest, level of secrecy* The requirement that potential harm to national 
security be 'identifiable' was abandoned* This was the first time since the 
Truman administration that action was taken to reduce rather than increase the 
amount of information available to the public* 

The hottest area of acjency action relating to government information is at 
0MB* Acting under the authority of the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 and, 
arguably, other statutes, ONB has issued policy circulars concerning the 
Management of Federal Information Resources* The most recent was Circular 
A'^iao, which 0MB issued on December 12, 1985, and which sets forth policy 
guidelines to federal agencies regarding the collection, publication, and 
dissemination of information* It is a complex document and addresses a spectrum 
of information management issues* At one point the directive instructs agencies 
to rely on private sector dissemination of information products or services, a 
matter which touches upon the general questions of commercialization and 
privatization that have been aired at this conference* Implementation of this 
circular by particular agencies will result in agency action subject to the 
legal restrictions mentioned earlier, perhaps raising a host of administrative 
law questions subject to court review* More likely, however, is that agencies 
will have considerable room for discretion under the law but nonetheless must 
act in accordance with the directive* 

The agencies are moving ahead with conversion to electronic information 
gathering and disclosure* In spite of broad delegations of authority by the 
Congress, at least one congressional committee has questioned whether the 
Security and Exchange Commission has the statutory authority to implement its 
proposed electronic collection and dissemination information system* 

As much law as there might be that is relevant to this area ~ be it 
constitutional, statutory, administrative, or otherwise and as important as 
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legal protections might be to public access to information, reliance on law to 
secure government information that we deem necessary to an informed citizenry 
is, in the end, misplaced* 

Constitutional rights of free expression have not extended to substantial 
access rights* As I said earlier, ^at one Congress does, another czn undo, and 
much legislation so broadly delegates authority to agencies that they operate 
with much leeway* 

Trying to picture a legal landscape in this area is useful to understanding 
but does not give a prescription for action* The struggle for access to 
government information is, to be sure, fought in the courts, but ultimately it 
is decided at the ballot box, in the halli^ of Congress, and through strongly 
expressed citizen interest to political officials in both the legislative and 
executive branches* 

Naxine Bagger ty at one point told me that this is a consciousness raising 
event* Z think that is an accurate description and reinforces my final point* 
It is forums such as these — opportunities to gather and talk about these 
issues ~ that should convince you and others that, in the final analysis, the 
public will get the government information it asks for* But the public must ask 
for it I indeed, the public must demand it* An informed citizenry may be 
necessary to a working democracy, but the citizenry must want to be informed* 
If the public demands to know more about its government through active 
participation in the political process, that government will respond* That is 
the task of citizens of a democracy, a task we should accept willingly and 
pursue aggressively* 
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QOESTIONS & ANSWERS 



Answers to the following written questions were transcribed and edited from 
the taped proceedings* 



QUESTION: How, with user fees and charges becoming common when we try to 
access information from the Government, can we prevent a class 
system from developing ^ the information rich and the information 
poor? 

ANSWER: (Ken Allen) Two points* One: I*m not sure I have a specific 
answer to that* I would suggest that they [user fees] are becoming 
more cowon than in the past, but they are not new* Look at history 
in terms of what has been imposed on government publications; there 
have been user fees almost since the beginning of the democracy* 
The atteqpt to impose user fees should not be perceived as a barrier 
to the availability of information* In most instances, I believe, 
[it] is truly an effort on the part of government officials to keep 
those products available* The alternative would be, if they had to 
totally finance [them] out of the treasury, that the products would 
just disappear* 

In terms of how do we keep fees from being a barrier, our 
industry fully supports the library system, in particular the 
depository library system* We think they [depository libraries] 
need to be preserved with free access to informaticn* They provide 
the appropriate vehicles for ensuring that, I thinl:* I don't know 
twenty years from now, with the advent of technology, whether the 
libraries we know today will continue to exist in the same way* We 
need to start looking at that sort of issue* But, we in the 
industry very strongly believe that the depository library system 
should be supported* 

On a personal level, l believe that librarians should not be 
dependent upon government agencies for what they get and don*L get* 
Those of you who aro citizens may not be aware that once or twice a 
year the depository libraries mark off the categories of information 
that they want, and they automa«-ically have to take anytMng that 
falls in that category* I think libraries should have the 
opportunity to acquire information from whatever source they want* 
I personally believe that we should shift funding from the 
decision-making activities of the government into the libraries* 
hands, and would be willing to explore alternatives in that 
direction* It is one of those evolving issues that vre need to be 
aware o! and continue to address* 



QUESTION: Please respond to a statement by Ren Allen, quote: *The best way to 
ensure public access is through a diversity of channels** 



ANSWER: (J*D« Williams) It's too pat* As we now develop a proprietary 
interest in publications and groups of them begin to be diverted to 
private publishers^ and there is a diminution in the flow of those 
same documents through the traditional depository system# we then 
are faced with the statistics that Val Florence has documented; the 
diminution of titles# numbers (of publications] that are available 
in a free systm. That rerark by our visitor [Ken Allen] was just 
another indication of my fundamental problem with the Reagan 
Administcniionr and that is, they love the market more than anything 
else* All you have to do is listen to Clarence Pendleton, of the 
United States Civil Rights Commission, and his condemnation of 
comparable pay for comparable worth. Don't mess around with what 
the market does, and has always done, to women's wages* You begin 
to get this Milton Friedman kind of adulation about the market* I 
think it has cropped up here today and is reflected in this question* 

I have no problem with the right of publishers* Let's go back a 
few years to the Senate hearing of Senator Irving 's Watergate 
committee* For Bantam ~ or somebody to put together those 
hearings that cover two long shelves and do an editing job would 
provide you with a nice version* The thing that concerns me most 
was in the first part of my answer : the extent to which a 
market^oriented administration sees simply the property value 
involved in information; therefore, let us entrust it to the private 
sector with the result of diminished statistics, less available to 
people yfho simply cannot afford to buy the paperback* 

QUESTION; Major letter-writing caiqpaigns have been mounted in recent years, 
responding to proposed policies like the Information Management 
Circular* Federal analyses of there responses seem to devalue the 
responses from the library community, saying, *0h, it was just a 
bunch of librarians*" How can we make our actions most effective? 
Through our professional organisations, as suggested, or as 
individual citizens? 

ANSWER; (Eileen Cooke) I think you need to do both* I don't think there is 
any one right way* You've got to learn to expect answers like 
that* I think that is typical of people when they are innundated 
with things* They will try to establish labels and say, "What do 
you expect? Those people have a vested interest** 

I think what you need to do, too, is educate your library users, 
your users of information, because they often zie seen as people who 
don't have an ax to grind* We will often try to bring in 
non-librarians — mayors or civic leaders in the community — to 
speak up in favor of libraries* That was one of the reasons why the 
White House Conference on Library Information Services was useful* 
You had a majority of non-librarians speaking up, getting educated 
at the same time, being brought up to date on the importance of 
information* 
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X*d like to give you a little homework, if you ate going to 
start writing on these issues* In the January 27, 1986, 
Congressional Records on pages S340<-343, Senator Levin, along with 
Senator Duranberger and Senator Riidman (Gramm<-Rudman<-Hollings fame) 
have introduced a bill called, Rule^making information , S*2023« 
There are statraents made by each one of them on their views of how 
QMB is holding up the dissemination of information. Also, on how 0MB 
says, *We are in a consultative position. We don't insist that our 
recommMdations be carried out by the agency heads." As Levin said, 
it [ONB] acts as an iron hand, in one way, by letting administrators 
of the various agwcies know that if they don't go along they may be 
out of a job; on the other hand, they turn to Congress or the public 
and say, •Well, they don't need to follow our advice." You'll find 
the pages in the Congressional Record very instructive, along with 
Circular A130. 

I hope you'll do both. Write letters yourself. Don't be 
intimidated by what they say. Get non<-librarians who are users of 
information. More iq^rtant, get people from the business 
cramunity. Ken is absolutely right. We [ALA] work with the 
publishers and information industry in many ways, but there are 
other areas where we disagree. There isn't anything personal about 
it. We need to hear all points of view. ...en let the users and 
Congress decide. 



Didn't President Reagan say he wanted to share Star Wars research? 
Why do you think he says one thing but does another? 

(Donna Demac) President Reagan does impress me as a dreamer. The 
first tima he talked about sharing star Wars research he wanted to 
share it with the Russians. Remember that? He was going to build a 
weapons system that was so effective it would bring about the end of 
war. Now, this is an idealist or somebody who is pulling the wool 
over our eyes. I think, often, with his public statements he is a 
showman. He knows that the public will go for the big idea. I 
think what we need to do, however, is to look at what is being done 
and measure it against what President Reagan said. 



Do you think there is any government information that is 
appropriate to keep secret? If yes, what? 

(Ken Allen) Very definitely there is information that needs to be 
protected. Por example, contingency plans in the event of national 
crisis. The military department has all sorts of plans on what to 
do, how to respond to various things, tactical battle plans, weapons 
research. I think it would be ludicrous for anybody to suggest that 
there is not information that should be protected. Certainly, the 
other side believes that we have information they want. If you read 
the paper you've noticed the number of spies that have been brought 
out of the woodwork over the past year. It is unfortunate, but in 
our society and world there are certain types of information that 




have to be kept secret* To suggest otherwise would be misleading 
and a discredit to the nation* 

The question, therefore, becomes, how do we define the 
boundaries of what should be kept secret* That's where, if we are 
to address that issue, we should not rant and rave at the government 
but provide solutions and reconnendations and work with the 
government* I can assure you that the people who populate 
government agencies are like you and I* They're trying to do irtiat 
they believe is in the best interest of the nation in the best way 
they know how* But they're not omnipotent, and they don't he^ve all 
the answers* They are willing, in almost every instance that I have 
known, to open up their minds and work with new ideas and new 
approaches* Let's work with thM to find the proper balance* That 
responsibility falls on all of our shoulders* 

(Donna Oemac) I agree with most of what has been said, but a couple 
of things rmain unsaid* One is that there is a battle going on in 
this Administration on this issue* As mentioned before, it is 
really quite serious* It pertains to military information and to 
scientific information* There are those who want to disclose first 
and examine later* So, studies have been done; high-level 
cramissions, including pe<9le from the National Security Agency, the 
CIA, the PBI, the American Association for the Advandement of 
Science and other agencies got together three years ago to examine 
some of these questions* They came up with criteria, including 
whether this information is likely to be useful to the Russians 
right now; irtiether they are likely to get if from somewhere else; 
whether the information is available through commercial channels; 
whether we are focused in the right direction as we are trying to 
implement secrecy restrictions* So the problem right now is, the 
government has criteria, but it has gotten to a certain point and 
can't go further because of this contest taking place with its own 
ranks* I don't think anybody would deny that there has always been 
secrecy and a need for a certain amount of secrecy* The question is 
whether they are going to be able to set limits that don't interfere 
with other precious public freedoms* 

(Eileen Cooke) I also agree very much with what has been said, but 
I think one of the things that disturbs me, and many people I talk 
to, is that so much is labeled classified that it begins to pall* 
You begin to think, does this all really have to be classified? 
Then, think of all the cost overrun horrors we've heard about and 
the expenses that have been exposed recently out of the Department 
of Defense* Most recently. Jack Anderson had a column on the 
Stealth Bomber, saying that no one really knows if it is going to 
work, and yet it ie costing five million dollars per plane* And 
they've ordered a couple of hundred* But whatever the number, the 
plane is really unstable in the way it is designed, but it is 
classified* It ^ s secret * At what expense must we go before we 
learn the truth? 
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It is a tough question to answer* I*d like to think that 
Congress has the oversight and is looking at these situations, but 
ve hear so many of these stories* That is what disturbs most of 
us* What the answer is takes a Solomon^like decision* We don't 
have it in this room; we certainly need help in this area* 

QUESTION: What kind of check system is in place to help avoid ONB censorship? 

ANSWER: (Scott Natheson) I*d like to broaden this question, just ^-lightly, 
because I think nor answer will be more accurate that way* I would 
simply rephrase it to say, "What kind of check system is in place 
with respect to OMB actions regarding information management?* That 
is probably the pertinent question* The more narrow question is the 
one that my remarks this afternoon will focus on in greater detail* 

The legal checks in place? Well, certainly, ONB is acting in 
this area, for the most part, pursuant to authority granted in the 
paperwork Reducticm Act of 1980* To the extent that the OMB takes 
actions consistent with the Act, certainly, there is a legal check 
on what the OMB is doing* I*m not suggesting that they have gone 
beyond their mandate through the Act, but in answer to the question, 
the Act does constitute one legal check* After all, it was the 
Congress, our popularly elected representatives, who gave this 
mandate to OMB* Even if their [OMB] activities are within the 
legislative mandate, the Paperwork Reduction Act, there are certain 
procedural requirements they have to meet to take certain actions* 
1*11 be talking about those in greater detail this afternoon* 

I think the most import:int check is not necessarily a legal 
check; it is a political one* The Congress has not been silent on 
the issue* In fact, I brought a copy of hearings that were held 
last summer entitled, OMB ' s Proposed Restr ict ion s on Inf ormat ion 
Gathering and Dissemination by Agencies ^ Certainly, Congressional 
oversight in this area is critical* It*s happening to some extent, 
perhaps not in the comprehensive and aggressive way that was 
implicit in j*D**s suggestions this morning* 

While I*m up here [at the lectern], I*m going to ask a question 
myself* What does everyone think of J*D**s proposal to impeach the 
President? I*d like to say one thing about that* I moved back to 
Utah after living in Washington, D*C*, for five years* I've 
discovered in the last few months that there are a lot of things 
around here that I really missed* I realized this morning that one 
of those things is the opportunity to hear J* D« give a speech* 
He*s got to be one of the most enthusiastic speakers that I've ever 
heard* He is truly a treasure to this university and community* 
Another comment about his proposal* I remember well, thirteen years 
ago, that J* D. gave a similar speech in Salt Lake City, with 
respect to another President* I don't want to say that J* D* is 
prescient, but he made a similar proposal at that time* 
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With all that said, I*m not sure Z can advocate the same 
proposal that J. D. has made today. Certainly, it is a provocative 
one. At the very least, I can agree and I*m sure that most of 
the panelists and most of you would agree — that the information 
we're talking about today and the examples that have been given 
suggest that this is a very serious problem that demands more public 
attention than it is being given. If we can achieve a consensus on 
anything, with regard to J. D.*s call to action, we probably do need 
more of a focus on what is happening in the area of information 
m^uvagement on the part of the United States Congress. I think that 
is probably our most effective check on 0MB that we have. That is 
just a derivitive check. He aren't going to get the Congress moving 
without having J.D. make proposals such as he suggested today or 
without a consciousness-raising type of event such as this symposium. 

I think the most important check on ONB ~ and I think anyone 
would agree that any agency needs some outside check to make sure it 
doesn't go off the track — will come through our political 
process. In this instance, frc^ the oversight committees of 
Congress. 



QUBSTIOK: J. D., You sure woke us up this morning. You made us think. But, 
really, is there any chance of the House taking impeachment action 
against the President over access to information? 

ANSWER: (J. D. Williams) Ny wife) one of Utah's leading children's 
authors, raced through the outline of this speech this morning, and 
she said, *J. D., please tone it down; the Legis'^ature is in 
session.* I have wrestled with that for about two weeks, because I 
care about this university, and I care deeply about its 
underfunding. Yet, when you see the prairie on fire.... I'm not 
going to be in the situation of that old business of, *If you bold a 
dime close enough to your eye, you can shut out the whole world.* I 
mc - everything that I said this morning in terms of the dangers of 
this Administration. Now, Ted asked me a question of 
predictability. Do I think that if we were able to start the kind 
of prairie fire that I asked for in the latter part of my address, 
in our professional organizations, could we catch the attention of 
Peter Rodino? In the next twenty-four hours, when I write him and 
send him a copy of the Karp article — and I must now say that I am 
so sorry that I had not had a chance to look at your [Donna Demac's] 
book, because his article must have been heavily dependent upon it, 
correct? (Let's own up ~ one, two, three — about dependency, 
here.) When I send him a copy of that article, by itself, I surmise 
it will not have one chance of being looked at. But, I'm going to 
send it with a cover letter. (Now I'm speaking for someone who is 
not here to defend himself.) Ted, I'm going to send it with a cover 
l3tter of an old friend of his, and a [former] committee member, by 
the name of Wayne Owens. That, I think, will get his attention. If 
I succeeded in one of the three professional conferences that I'm 
going to, that I talked about — and all of a sudden that started a 
few prairie fires in the south forty of the public terrain in this 
country I wo*;ld surmise that we could get on his radar scope. 
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That would b« a start* As I said to a gentleman about this during 
the coffee break # one of the deepest articles of my faith happens to 
be Henry David Thoreau's: *When a person has truth on his side, he 
is a majority of one already* • I think we are* 



QOBSTIONs Cosputerized information is fabulous for those of you who have 
computers or access to one* What about the rest of us? How can we 
access information only available on a computer? 

AHSWBR: (Ken Allen) That's a good question* And I seem to preface every 
question, when I come up here, with, 'I*m not sure I have an 
answer*' It is an issue that concerns my industry significantly, 
for two reasons* One, obviously, is the ability of citizens to 
access information generally* And to be quite parochial, from our 
point of view, as more and more of our companies are moving to 
online services — for example, NcGraw«»Bill, for those of you who 
may have seen the New York Times and Fortune this week, is moving 
rapidly from traditional publishing to information systems* There *s 
no marketplace* People can't buy it* There's no market for the 
information, and that concerns us* We think that we are going to 
see a cystem where the price of technology will drop to the point 
where it will be more widely available* Then, people will be 
acquiring it* One of the places they'll get it is in the 
libraries* I think there will be terminals available there* A lot 
of the systems will be made available to libraries* We have to go 
back to another issue* If twenty percent of the people can't even 
read and write, how many are going to be able to use computer 
terminals? So, as we take each of these steps, we can't lose sight 
of some of the basic^ fundamental issues before us* I might 
mention, also, that we are vitally concerned about that issue, and a 
number of other issues that are emerging and need to be addressed* 

I will give you a little advance notice* Next week, at Boca 
Raton, Florida, we are having one of our conferences* We will be 
announcing publicly that our industry association is undertaking a 
major initiative over the next nine months to anticipate the issues 
of the information society between now and the year 2000* We have 
retained a futurist company started by Alvin Toffler to identify 
some of the issues* we will be producing a report and various 
scenarios of what the world is going to look like in the year 2000, 
for citizens and the industry. We will be talking to people like 
Eileen and the ALA, government officials, the industry, and 
citizens* We hope that will stimulate further the debate on some of 
these issues* So you might keep an eye out for this* 

QUESTION: How does one solve the paradox between the need to limit the federal 
government budget and the need to publish broad governmental 
information? Who should decide where the limited resources are 
spent? 
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ANSWBR: (Bilem Cooke) That is a tough question* As Z said earlier, we 
spent all last year trying to get appropriations £or the bill [for 
grant prograns under the Library Services and Construction Act and 
Title ZZ of the Higher Education Act], and after winning about 130 
million dollars for library programs, now we're faced with a 
proposal to rescind 33 million of that* So, it is, perhaps, 
visionary to talk about how you get adequate funding • Z think , 
first we have to be realistic and get the deficit down* There isn't 
any two ways about getting the Utopian access to information that we 
want* Z*m sure any member of Congress or staff member that Z go to 
saying that we need to get our library programs funded again will 
say, 'Why?' Look at the competition* Z think the argument, 
basically, for information is that it is part of the democratic 
process, and it ought to be given a very high priority* While Z say 
that libraries are there, providing information, they still look at 
us with Bomn skepticism and say, "Well, you have an ax to grind** 
But tfaat*s our principal argument, to say libraries need adequate 
funding at every level and to recognize that the federal government 
is not the principal funderi it is the local library* When 
President Reagan came into office he said that there wasn't a 
federal role for education, and certainly, down below that it came 
out that there isn*t any federal role for library programs* We 
think there isi it is an investment in the future* We need to keep 
communicating with Congress and other members of our community, 
asking them to speak up* There isn*t going to be any easy way to 
convince Congress that this has to have a high priority unless they 
can relate it to their own lives* We used to have a chairmea of our 
legislation committee who would say, *You need statistics, all those 
global factsi but when you come right down to it, you have to give 
thm a little *for instance*'* You have to bring it down to their 
community, to their life situtation, whether you are talking about 
the price of a pack of cigarettes or bread and butter* You have to 
relate it* Often they joke in Congress that they will pass an 
appropriation for a billion dollars in the blink of an eye, and they 
will argue for hours over something that costs less than a million, 
because they all can understand that* Hy only answer is to say what 
Congressman Jim Wright said to a meeting of the education community 
last year* He said, "We've had a very fine breakfast* Now Z have 
to deal with the hard realities here and tell you that we all have 
to pull together* First, you have to recognize there are two things 
that we really don't want to know about: how sausage is made and how 
our laws are made** 

Aside from that, you still have to look for those human factors 
that make them understand that Congress, itself, needs access to 
information* With the Library of Congress facing an over 18 million 
dollar cut because of Gramm-Rudman and a previous reduction across 
the board on the floor, they're talking about having to lay off 300 
people, close on Sundays, close every night of the week except 
Wednesday* Theit hours are going to be 9 to 5 beginning the 9th of 
March* They are going to be looking at things they can do without* 
The biggest loss for the future and for researchers is going to be 
the cutting back on acquisition of materials they need* Materials 
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don't stay around long* One issue I didn't touch on# that still is 
very important to us, was initiated in the publishing community's 
Thor Power Tool Decision* Z see you nodding your heads* It is very 
real* It has caught publishers that they really don't need to have 
great print runs; they can do short runs* If it is a Bestseller, 
they can print again* If it's a book in the arts and humanities 
area — a book of poetry, a first novel by an author ~ it may nev^i: 
get published if there isn't any guarantee that they are going to 
get a return on their dollar* But they are not going to keep those 
things in the inventory on their shelves, as they used to, because 
they are going to have to pay taxes on them* That was the Thor 
Power Tool Decision* There isn't any easy answer* We are going to 
have to keep plugging away and tell them it is important* It is a 
high priority* 

QUESTION: The Supreme court has not recognized the constitutional right to an 
education* Is there, then, a constitutional right to receive 
information? Or is that right sinqply an outgrowth of one particular 
era? 

ANSWER: (Donna DMiac) I could stand here and argue forcefully that there 
is a right to receive information under the First Amendment, or the 
opposite* There is a lack of case law on that subject* Most 
decisions deal with particulars of the public's netid to know* For 
example, cases of prior restraint against newspapers; cases 
upholding FCC regulation of the Fairness Doctrine, requiring 
broadcasters to present opposing views of a controversial issue* 
So, it would be disingenuous of me to give you a "yes* or *no* 
answer on that topic* And it is because the field is wide open 
that, in dealing with the r^ewer technologies, arguments are right 
now being developed that would argue both sides of the fence* 

Question: Have there been any meetings between ALA and IIA, where you both 
lobby together on issues you agree on, such as literacy and the need 
to protect the flow of information to libraries and to the people? 

ANSWER: (Eileen Cooke) To my recollection, there hasn't been any meeting 
just composed of ALA and IIA members; however, once a month, under 
the auspices of the National Commisaion on Libraries and Information 
Science, there is a gathering called the Public Affairs Round Table, 
where we have eight or nine people representing the Agricultural 
Library, the American Association of Publishers, IIA — Ken has been 
there a few times, and other members of the staff have been there* 
We pool our information, all off the record* If there is anything 
said that seems to be of confidential nature, we say, 'Remember, 
this is not for attribution; it is just for you to put into your 
pool of information** So, we do work together in many areas* But 
there are others where we don't* I remember attending a meeting in 
March of 1984, shortly after Congressman English put a statement in 
the March 14 Congressional Record # pages 814-16 (indelibly printed 
in my memory), having to do with electronic filing* One of the IIA 
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teptttsmtativM was th«ce, having mtk«d up his copy of ths Record 
on those pages* Tony BearMn, Executive Director of NCLZS [National 
CoMission on Libraries and Information Service], said, *0h, that 
was very helpful analysis you gav#« Why don't we just wake a copy 
of that?* And he said, *0h, no«* That's when we all decided that 
he was signaling strategy; he oust be on the opposite sid% But, we 
do share infonation in nany ways* We haven't sat down and tried to 
soUe the problems of the world i however, now that you're [ZZA) 
going to have a plan for the future, Z hope we will* 

(Ken Allen) Z just have to endorse what Bileen said* Washington is 
one of those strange towns* No new issues ever emerge, so it's not 
like we suddenly get together and say, here's a new issuei let's 
plan a strategy* Zt is a town of coalitions and meetings, where you 
go to a meeting and have coffee and ask irtio's interested in this and 
who's not* Zf you are interested, then you get together and have 
lunch and talk about it* You may say, *Tou wr'^e a letter to them, 
and we'll write a letter to thm** That rately becomes such a 
cohesive strategy that there is a formal battle plan* But we do 
communicate regularly* We do attend meetings* W^ meet frequently 
out here [in various areas of the country], which is even better, to 
talk to other people on panels* We've done that for a number of 
years* Z think Z even extended a cosq^limentary invitation [to ALA] 
to our annual conference* We waived the fees* That's an important 
dialogue* 

The other thing Z mentioned in sy speech* When Z came on board 
to the ZZA seven months ago, it quickly becam>» appparent that on all 
sides — the library* community, the industry, and the government ~ 
there was an adversarial relationship, like we were all cooqpetitors, 
battling one another* Since Z've come on board, one of the things 
Z've tried to do, in these forums and in others, is to say, *Z don't 
think that is the most fruitful way to apply our resources* Z think 
we have more in common that we realize* Z think we should identify 
there* Where we do disagree, let us recognize and work on that* 
But, let's pool our points where we can work together** Having been 
at ZZA for only seven months, there are still a lot of things Z want 
to do* Z would hope that Bileen and Z will develop more formal 
contacts and more issues that we can work on together, so that when 
we do disagree, we will have at leaoi: something we can chat about 
that is positive* 



QUESTION; The call for free access to information has produced deep concern, 
with allowing the government to know* There is a constant tension 
between our desire for privacy and our desire to know about others* 
Zn other words, [if you] prevent the government from knowing* **you 
prevent inappropriate release* 

ANSWER: (Donna Demac) Z will respond to what Z understand to be the 
direction of this statement* Perhaps the person who put it forward 
could clarify it* Z t;«ink that one problem we face today is that 
government's capability to collect information about us has been 
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•xpanded •nociiously* On thm onm hand, that is conaidarad poaitiva 
bacauaa wa hava to hava a atraamlinad fadaral govarnMnt vith up to 
data infonation ayataaa and co«patariaad capability* On tha othar 
handr thia raiaaa aany laauaa daaling with paraonal privacy and tha 
ability of tha fadaral govarnMnt to intarvana without our avan 
knowing it* You ara familiar with soaathing callad conputar 
Mtching, which ia tha Mtching of data collactiona by diffarant 
aganciaa* Thay ara aliainating «oat raatrictiona on that activity* 
nia dangar thara haa alwaya baan tha poaaibility of a cantraliaad 
authority having ao aach infonuition it would, no doubt, ba taaptad 
to abuaa ita authority* Tbara'a a quaatim hara of ability, of 
capacity in tha inforMtion doMin ^ a flowing toward tha 
govarnMnt at tha aaaa tiM it ia flowing away fro« noat of ua* 



(Scott Nathaaon) Z*d lika to mak(i a briaf comant on that quaation 
bacauaa tha Privacy Act ia not ona of tha fadaral atatutaa I 
intandad to addraaa at any langth thia aftarnoon« Now that tha 
quaation haa com up, Z would lika to point out that wa do hava, aa 
part of our fadaral atatutory law, aoMthing callad tha Privacy Act 
of 1974* Zn fact, 0MB haa aubatantial raaponaibilitiaa dalagatad to 
it in cha iaplaMntation of tha Act« Tha Act waa paaaad in 
racognitioQ of tha pbancmanon z waa juat talking about, that ia, tha 
aubatantial capacity of tha govarnMnt to collact inforMtion about 
our paraonal livaa* Thm purpoaa of tha lagialation waa to inaura 
that tha typa of inforMtion tha govarnMnt doaa collact ia not 
diacloaad in a way that would thraatan individual privacy and that 
individuals would hava an opportunity to find out from tha 
govarnMnt tha inforMtion it haa about thoaa individuals* 

Now, thara ara all kinds of arguaanta about whathar tha privacy 
protactiona aabodiad in that lagialation ara aufficiant or 
ovarbroaJ, but thara ia aoM fadaral atatutory protaction in thia 
araa* Tha Praadon of InforMtion Act, which Z will ba talking about 
at aosa iMgth today, haa an axavption which allowa an agancy to 
whithhold inforMtion if diacloaura of that inforMtion would causa 
a aubatantial invaaion of privacy* Anothar axa^ption ralataa to 
buainaaa trada aacrata* Whan you daal with tha problaM of privacy 
and accaaa to inforMtion you ara daaling with a vary dalicata 
balanca, and Congraaa haa attaaptad to strika that balanca through 
proviriona in tha Privacy Act, tha Praadom of InforMtion Act, and 
in othar arMa* So, thara ara laws on tha booka that daal with this 
araa* Not avarybody agraas with tha way thay hava baan draftad, but 
that givaa you aoM fraMwork with what axiats at tha fadaral laval* 



QUESTION: Circular A«130 daacribaa dapoaitory Jibrariaa as part of tha safaty 
nat and urgaa aganciaa to Mka Mtarials availabla to tham, but tha 
trand toward privatisation placas soma collactiona in tha privata 
induatry*a handa bafora publication haa occur ad* What staps will 
privata publiahara taka to assura accass to thaaa Mtarials at 
fadaral dapoaitory librarias? 
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AlK^MBR: (Km Allm) X think that question is dirsct^d at the vro?;? pttsoHf 
in th« sansa that it shouldn^t b# diractad to tha privata publiahat 
but ahoald ba diractad at tha govarnMnt. Zf a publication la 
provided to a private publixhar withoat providing a nechanim for it 
to gat to diroaitory libraries, the flaw ia in ti4e federal agency 
that ahoald write into the proct^ranent a provision that copies be 
provided to d^sitory libraries. Or, the agency » i^. seeM to 
should undertake to purchase eopiM to provide for libraries. Sosni 
provision should be Md^^ Z think it would be unfair to place that 
burden on private publishers to absorb that* Zf the governaent aays 
that dapoaitory libraries are a safety nety which we in the industry 
agree with^ the governaent ^ihould carry out its responsibility to 
finance the production of those documents to the libraries* S09 Z 
would say the govarnMnt should address those issues r not the 
publishers* 
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